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EXPLANATION OF Pur PLATE OF THE PASHIONS. 


Ovt-poor Baess.—It is composed of pearl gray gros 
of the Gi, rm. The cazenox is of India jaconet-m: 


Naples, the corsage partially high, and close to the shape. Sleeves 
in, made up to the throat, trimmed in the pelerine style, with very 


rich round the breast and shoulders, anda full ruche sustained round the throat by a cravat of fawn coloured 
gauze riband. Bonnet of fawn covered moire; the interior of the brim partially covered with gauffred tulle. Knots of siband 


and a bouquet of violets ornament the crown. 


In-poor Dagss.—lIt is of Chaly, striped alternately in lilac and fawn colougythe latter figured with brown. -Thé 


of the demi redingote form ; thé lappel deep and very open on the bosom, displays a high chemisette of clear camibric. 


adis 


sleeve. The cap is of ganffred tulle, edged with narrow blond lace, ornamented with a few cogucs of rose coloured gauze 


riband placed under the trimming. The brides correspond. 


Young Lavies’ Dazes.—The frock of rose coloured Chaly, the corsage high and full, with déret sleeves. The pantaloons 


of jaconet musiin. 





PBIZB TAD. 


———— 
MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


BY MISS LESLIp. 


Bromiey CaesTon, an officer in the United 
States navy, had just returtied from a three years’ 
cwiise in the Mediterranean. His ship came 
into New York; and after he had spent a week 
with a sister that was married in Boston, he 
could not resist his inclination to pay a visit to 
his maternal aunt, who had resided since her 
widowhood at one of the small towns on the banks 
of the Delaware. 

The husband.of Mrs. Marsden had not lived 
long enough to make his fortune, and it was his 
last injunction that she should retire with her 
daughter to the country, or at least to a country 
town. He feared that if she remained in Phila- 
delphia she would have too many temptations to 
exercise her taste for unnecessary expense: and 
that, in consequence, the very moderatgijncome, 
which was all he was able to leave ould 
soon be found imsufficient to supply her. with 
comforts. 

We will not venture to say that duty to his 
aunt Marsden was the young lieutenant’s only 
incentive to this visit: as she had a beautiful 
daughter about eighteen, for whom, since her 
earliest childhood, Bromley Cheston had _ felt 
something a little more yjyid than the usual 
degree of regard that bo ink sufficient for 
their cousins. His family formerly liyed im 
Philadelphia, and till he went into the navy 
Bromley and Albina were in habits of daily in- 
tercourse. .Afterwards, on returning from sea, 
he always as soon as he set his foot on American 
ground began to devise means of seeing his pretty 
cousin, however short the time and however great 
the distance. And it was in meditation on Al- 
bina’s beauty and sprightliness that he had-often 
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“while sailing on the midnight deep,” beguiled . 


the long hours of the watch, and™fhus rendered 
more tolerable that'dreariest partof a seaman’s 
duty. x 
On arriving at the village, Lieutenant Chestod” 
immediately established his quarters at the hotel, 
fearing that to become an inmate of his aun 
house might cause her some inconvenience. 
Though he had performed the whole j pin 
a steamboat, he could not refrain from changing 
his waistcoat, brushing his coat sleeves, brushing 
his hat, brushing his hair, and altering the tie of © 
his cravat. Though he had “ nevergtold his 
love,” it cannot be said that concealmén€ had 
“ preyed on his damask cheek ;” the only change 
in that damask having been effected by the sun 
and wind of the ocean. 

Mrs. Marsden lived in a small modest-leoking 
white house, with a green door and green vene- 
tian shutters. In early summer the porch was 
canopied and perfumed with honeysuckle, and 
the windows with roses. In front was a flower 
garden, redolent of sweetness and beauty; be- 
hind was’a well-stored potager, and a flourishing 
little orchard. The windows were amply shaded 
by the light and graceful foliage of some beautiful 
locust-trees. 

“What a lovely spot,” exclaimed Cheston— 
and innocence—-modesty--candour-—contentment 
—peace—simple pleasures—intellectual enjoy- 
ments—and various other delightful ideas chased 
each other rapidly through his mind. " 

When he knocked at the door, it was opened 
bja black girl named Drusa, who had been 
brought up in the family, and whose delight on 
seeing him was so great ghat she could scarcely. 
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find it in her heart to tell him that “ the ladies 
were both out, or at least partly out.” Cheston, 
however, more than suspected that they were 
wholly at home, for he saw his aunt peeping over 
the bannisters, and had a glimpse of his cousin 
flitting into the back parlour; and besides, the 
whole domicile was evidently in some great 
commotion, strongly resembling that horror of 
all men, a house-cleaning. The carpets had 
been removed, and the hall was filled with the 
parlour-chairs: half of them being turned bottom 
upwards on the others, with looking-glasses and 
pictures leaning against them; and he knew that, 
on sugh occasions, the ladies of a family in middle 
life are never among the missing. 

“Go and give Lieutenant Cheston’s compli- 
ments to your ladies,” said he, ‘‘ and let them 
know that he is waiting to see them.” 

Mrs. Marsden now ran down stairs in a wrap- 
per and morning cap, and gave her nephew a 
very cordial reception. ‘ Our house is just now 
in such confusion,” said she, “that I have no 
place to invite you to sit down in except the 
back porch.”—And there they accordingly took 
their seats. 

“ Do not suppose,” continued Mrs. Marsden, 
“that we are cleaning house: but we are going 
to have a party to-night, and therefore you are 
most fortunate in your arrival, for I think I can 
promise you a very pleasant evening. We have 
sent invitations to all the most genteel families 
within seven miles, and I can assure you there 
was a great deal of trouble in getting the notes 
conveyed. We have also asked a number of 
strangers from the city, who happen to be board- 
ing 1n the village; we called on them for that 
mepervone. If all that are invited were to come, 

e should have a complete squeeze; but un- 
luckily we have received an unusual number of 
regrets, and some have as yet returned no an- 
swers at all. However, we are sure of Mrs. 
Washington Potts.” 

** I see,” said Cheston, ‘‘ you are having your 
parlours papered.”—* Yes,” replied Mrs. Mars- 
den, “ we could not possibly have a party with 
that old-fashioned paper on the walls, and we 
sent to the city a week ago for a man to come 
and bring with him some of the newest patterns, 
but he never made his appearanée till last night 
after we had entirely given him up, and after we 
had had the rooms put in complete order in other 
respects. But he says, as the parlours are very 
small, he can easily put on the new paper before 
evening, so we thought it better to take up the 
carpets, and take down the curtains,and undo 
all that we did yesterday, rather than the walls 
should look old-fashioned. I did intend having 
them painted, which would of course be much 
better, only that there was no time to get that 
done before the party, so we must defer the paint- 
ing now for three or four years till this new paper 
has grown old.” 

“ But where is Albina?” asked Cheston. 

“ The truth is,” answered Mrs. Marsden,“ she 
is very busy making cakes; as in this place we 
can buy none that are fit fora party. Luckily 





Albina is very clever at all such things, having 
been a pupil of Mrs. G low. But there is 
certainly a great deal of trouble in getting up a 
party in the country.” 

Just thegithe black girl, Drusa, made her ap- 
pearance said to Mrs. Marsden, “ I’ve been 
for that reybean you call wanilla, and Mr. 
Brown says he never heard of such a thing.” 

‘“* A man that keeps so largea store has no right 
to be so ignorant,’ remarked Mrs. Marsden.— 
“‘ Then, Drusa, we must flavour the ice-cream 
with lemon.” 

“ There a’n’t no more lemons to be had,” said 
the girl, “ and we’ve jyst barely enough for the 
lemonade.” 

“ Then some of the lemons must be taken for 
the ice-cream,” replied Mrs. Marsden, “ and 
we must make out the lemonade with cream of 
tartar.” 

** I furgot to tell you,” said Drusa, “ that Mrs. 
Jones says she can’t spare no more cream, upon 
no account.” 

** How vexatious!” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden, 
“I wish we had two cows of our own—one is not 
sufficient when we are about giving a party. 
Drusa we must make out the ice-cream by 
thickening some milk with eggs.” 

“Eggs are scace,” replied the girl, “ Miss 
Albinar uses up so many for the cakes.” 

‘‘ She must spare some eggs from the cakes,” 
said Mrs. Marsden, “ and make out the cakes by 
adding a little pearl-ash. Go directly and tell 
her so.” 

Cheston, though by no means au fait to the 
mysteries of confectionary, could not help smil- 
ing at all this making out—* Really,” said his 
aunt, “‘ these things are very annoying. And as 
this party is given to Mrs. Washington Potts, it 
is extremely desirable that nothing should fail. 
There is no such thing now as having company, 
unless we can receive and entertain them ina 
certain style.” 

‘“*] perfectly remember,” said Cheston, “ the 
last party at which I was present in your house. 
I was then a midshipman, and it was just before 
1 sailed on my first cruize in the Pacific. I spent 
a delightful evening.” 

“ Y@"l recollect that night,” replied Mrs. 
Marsden. “ In those days it was not necessary 
for us to support a certain style, and parties were 
then very simple things, except among people of 
the first rank. It was thought sufficient to have 
two or three baskets of substantial cakes at tea, 
some almonds, raisins, apples, and oranges hand- 
ed round afterwards, with wine and cordial, and 
then a large-sized pound-cake at the last. The 
company serbia seven o'clock, and gene- 
rally walked; for ladies’ dresses were only 
plain white muslin. We invited but as many as 
could be accommodated with seats. The young 
people played at forfeits, and sung English and 
Scotch songs, and at the close of the evening 
danced to the piano. How Mrs. Washington 
Potts would be shocked if she was to find herself 
at one of those obsolete parties !” 

“ The calf-jelly won’t be clear,” said the black 
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girl, again making her appearance. “ Aunt 
Katy has strained it five times over through the 
flannen-bag.” 

“Go then and tell her to strain it five-and- 
twenty times,” said Mrs. Marsden, angrily—* It 
must and shall beclear. Nothing is more vulgar 
than cloudy jelly; Mrs. Washington Potts will 
not touch it unless it is transparent as amber.” 

“ What Nong tong paw again,” said Cheston. 
“Now do tell me who is Mrs. Washington 
Potts?” 

“Ts it possible you have not heard of her!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 

“Indeed I have not,” replied Cheston. ‘ You 
forget that for sevcral years I have been cruising 
on classic ground, and I can assure you that the 
name of Washington Potts has not yet reached 
the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

** She is wife to a gentleman that has made a 
fortune in New Orleans,’ pursued Mrs. Mars- 
den. ‘“‘ They came last winter to live in Phila- 
delphia, having first visited London and Paris. 
During the warm weather they took lodgings in 
this village, and we have become quite intimate. 
So we have concluded to. give them a party, 
previous to their return to Philadelphia, which 
is totake place immediately. She is a charming 
woman, though she certainly makes strange 
mistakes in talking. You have no idea how 


sociable she is, at least since she returned our 
call; which, to be sure, was not till the end of a 
week; and Albina and I had sat up in full dress 
to receive her for no less than five days: that is, 


from twelve o’clock till three. At last she came, 
and it would have surprised you to see how affa- 
. bly she behaved to us.” 

* Not at all,” said Cheston, “I should not 
have expected that she would have treated you 
rudely.” 

** She really,” continued Mrs. Marsden, “‘ grew 
quite intimate before her visit was over, and took 
our hands at parting. And as she went out 
through the garden, she stopped to admire Al- 
bina’s moss-roses: so we could do no less than 
give her all that were blown. From that day 
she has always sent to us when she wants flow- 
ers.” “w 2 

“ No doubt of it,”’ said Cheston. ’ 

“You cannot imagine,” pursued Mrs. Mars- 
den, “on what a familiar footing we are. She 
has a high opinion of Albina’s taste, and often 
gets her to make up caps and do other little 
things for her. When any of her children are 
sick, she never sends any where else for currant 
jelly or preserves. Albina makes gingerbread 
for them every Saturday. During the holidays 
she frequently sent her three boys to spend the 
day with us. There is the very place in the 
railing where Randolph broke out a stick to 
whip Jefferson with, because Jefferson had 
thrown in his face a hot baked apple which the 
mischievous little rogue had stolen out of old 
Katy’s oven.” 

In the mean time, Albina had taken off the 
brown holland bib apron which she had worn all 
day in the kitchen, and telling the cook to watch 





carefully the plumb-cake that was baking, she 
hastened to her room by a back staircase, and 
proceeded to take the pins out of her hair; for 
where is the young lady that on any emergency 
whatever, would appear before a young gentle- 
man with her hair pinned up. Though, just now, 
the opening out of her curls was a considerable 
inconvenience to Albina, as she had bestowed 
much time and pains on putting them up for the 
evening. 

Finally she came down “ in prime array,” and 
Cheston who had left her a school-girl, found her 
now grown to womanhood and more beautiful 
than ever. Still he could not forbear reproving 
her for treating him so much as a stranger, and 
not coming to him at once in her morning-dress. 

“ Mrs. Washington Potts,” said Albina, “ is of 
opinion that a young lady should never be seen 
in dishabille by a gentleman.” 

Cheston now found it very difficult to hear the 
name of Mrs. Potts with patience.—‘ Albina,” 
thought he, “ is bewitched as well as her mother.” 

He spoke of his cruize in the Mediterranean, 
and Albina told him that she had seen a beautiful 
view of the Bay of Naples in a souvenir belong- 
ing to Mrs. Washington Potts. 

“JT have brought with me some sketches of 
Mediterranean scenery,” pursued Cheston.— 
“ You know I draw a little. I promise myself 
great pleasure in showing and explaining them 
to you.” 

* Oh! do send them this afternoon,” exclaimed 
Albina. ‘“ They will be the very things fcr the 
centre table. 1 dare say the Montagues will 
recognize some of the places they have seen in 
Italy, for they have travelled all over the south 
of Europe.” 

“And who are the Montagues?” enquired 
Cheston. 

“They are a yery elegant English family,” 
answered Mrs. Marsden, “‘ cousins in some way 
to several noblemen.” 

** Perhaps so,” said Cheston. 

“ Albina met with them at the lodgings of Mrs. 
Washington Potts,’ pursued Mrs. Marsden— 
“‘ where they have been staying a week for the 
benefit of country air; and so she inclosed her 
card, and sent them imyitations to her party. 
They have as yet returned no answer; but that 
is no proof they will not eome, for perhaps it may 
be the newest fashion in England not to answer 
notes.” ’ 

“You know the English are a very peculiar 
people,” remarked Albina. 

** And what other lions have you provided?” 
said Cheston. 

“Oh! no others except a poet,” replied Al- 
bina. “ Have you never heard of Bewley Garvin ~ 
Gandy.” 

“ Never!” answered Cheston—* Is that all one 
man?” 

“ Nonsense,” replied Albina; “ you know that 
poets generally have three names. B. G@. G. was 
formerly Mr. Gandy’s signature, when he wrote 


' only for the newspapers, but now since he has 


come out in the magazines, and annuals, and 
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published his great poem of the World of Sor- 
row, he gives his name at full length. He has 
tried law, physic, and divinity, and bas resigned 
all for the Muses. He is a’ great favourite with 
Mrs. Washington Potts.” 

“ And now, Albina,” said Cheston, “‘ as I know 
you ean have but little leisure to-day, 1 will only 
detain you while you indulge me with ‘ Auld 
lang syne’—I see the piano has been moved out 
into the porch.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Marsden, “‘on account of 
the parlour papering.”’ 

“Oh! Bromley Cheston,” exclaimed Albina, 
“ do not ask me to play any of those antidiluvian 
Scotch songs. Mrs. Washington Potts cannot 
tolerate any thing but Italian.” 

Cheston who had no taste for Italian, imme- 
diately took his hat, and apologizing for the 
length of his stay, was going away with the 
thought that Albina had much deteriorated in 
growing up. 

“We shall see you this evening without the 
ceremony of a further invitation,” said Albina. 

“ Of course,” replied Cheston. 

*T quite long to introduce you to Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts,” said Mrs. Marsden. 

* What simpletons these women are,” thought 
Cheston, as he hastily turned to depart. 

“ The big plumb-cake’s burnt to a coal,” said 
Drusa, putting her head out of the kitchen door. 

Both the ladies were off in an instant to the 
scene of disaster. And Cheston returned to his 
hotel, thinking of Mrs. Potts, (whom he had 
made up his mind to dislike) of the old adage that 
evil communication corrupts good manners,” 
and of the almost irrgsistible contagion of folly 
and vanity. “ I am disappointed in Albina,” said 
he, “ in future I will fegard her only as my mo- 
ther’s niece, and more than a cousin she shall 
never be to me.” 

Albina having assisted Mrs. Marsden in la- 
menting over the burnt cake, took off her silk 
frock, again pinned up her hair, and joined assi- 
duously in preparing another plumb-cake to 
replace the first one. A fatality seemed to attend 
nearly all the confections, as is often the case 
when particular importance is attached to their 
success. The jelly obstinately refused to clarify, 
and the blanc-mange was equally unwilling to 
congeal. The maccaroons having run in baking, 
had neither shape nor feature, the kisses declined 
rising, and the sponge-cake ‘contradicted its 
name. Some of the things succeeded, but most 
were complete failures: probably because (as 
old Katy insisted) “ there was a spell upon them.” 
In a city these disasters could casily have been 
remedied (even at the eleventh hour) by sending 
to aconfectioner’s shop, but in the country there 
is no alternative. Some of these mischances 
might perhaps have been attributed to the vo- 
lunteered assistance of a marntua-maker that had 
been sent for from the city to make new dresses 
for the occasion, and who on this busy day, being 
“one of the best creatures in the world,” had 
declared her willingness to turn her hand to any 
thing. 





It was late in the afternoon before the paper- 
ing was over, and then great indeed was the 
bustle in clearing away the litter, cleaning the 
floors, putting down the carpets, and replacing 
the furniture. In the midst of the confusion, and 
while the ladies were earnestly engaged in fixing 
the ornaments, Drusa came in to say that Dixon, 
the waiter that had been hired for the evening, 
had just arrived, and falling to work immediately 
he. had poured all the blanc-mange down the 
sink mistaking it for bonny-clabber.* This in- 
telligence was almost too much to bear, and 
Mrs. Marsden could scarcely speak for vex- 
ation. ; 

** Drusa,” said Albina, “ you are a raven that 
has done nothing all day but croak of disaster. 
Away and show your face no more, let what will 
happen. 

Drusa departed, but in a few minutes she 
again put in her head at the parlour door and 
said, “ Ma’am may I jist speak one time more.” 

** What now,” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 

** Oh! there’s nothing else spiled or flung down 
the sink, jist now,” said Drusa, * but something’s 
at hand a heap worse than all. Missus’s old 
Aunt Quimby has jist landed from the boat, and 
is coming up the road with baggage enough to 
last aJ} summer.” . 

* Aunt Quimby!” exclaimed Albina, “ this in- 
deed caps the climax !” 

** Was there ever any thing more provoking,” 
said Mrs. Marsden. “ When I lived in town 
she annoyed me sufficiently by coming every 
week to spend a day with me, and now she does 
not spend days but weeks. I would go to Ala- 
bama to get rid of her.” 

“ And then,” said Albina, “she would come 
and spend months with us. However, to do her 
justice she is a very respectable woman.” 

“ All bores are respectable people,” replied 
Mrs. Marsden, “ if they were otherwise, it would 
not be in their power to bore us, for we could cut 
them and cast them off at once. How very un- 
lucky. What will Mrs. Washington Potts think 
of her—and the Montagues too, if they should 
come? Still we must not affront her, as you 
know she is rich.” 

“* What can her riches signify to us,” said Al- 
bina, “‘ she has a married daughter.” 

“ True,” replied Mrs. Marsden, “but you 
know riches should always command a certain 
degree of respect, and there are such things as 
legacies.” 

“ After all, according to the common saying, 
*’tis an ill wind that blows no good,’ the parlours 
having been freshly papered, we can easily per- 
suade Aunt Quimby that they are too damp for 
her to sit in, and so we can make her stay up 
stairs all the evening.” 

At this moment the old Jady’s voice was heard 
at the door, discharging the porter who had 
brought her baggage on his wheelbarrow; and 
the next minute she was in the front parlour. 
Mrs. Marsden and Albina were properly asto- 
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nished, and properly delighted at seeing her; 
but each, after a pause of recollection, suddenly 
seized the old lady by the arms and conveyed 
her into the entry, exclaiming, “Oh! Aunt 
Quimby, Aunt Quimby! this is no place for 
you.” 

*“* What’s the meaning of all this,” cried Mrs. 
Quimby, “ why won’t you let me stay in the par- 
lour.” 

“ You'll get your death,” answered Mrs. Mars- 
den, “ you'll get the rheumatism. Both parlours 
have been newly papered to-day, and the walls 
are quite wet.” 

“That's a bad thing,” said Mrs. Quimby—* a 
very bad thing—TI wish you had put off your pa- 
pering till next spring. Who'd have thought of 
your doing it this day of all days.” 

“Oh! Aunt Quimby,” said Albina, “ why did 
you not let us know that you were coming ?” 

“ Why, I wanted to give you an agreeable 
surprise,” replied the old lady. “ But tell me 
why the rooms are so decked out, with flowers 
hanging about the looking-glasses and lamps, and 
why the candles are drest with cut paper, or 
something that looks like it.” 

“ We are going to have a party to-night,” said 
Albina.—“ A party—I’m glad of it. Then I’m 
just come in the nick of time.” 

* ] thought you had long since given up par- 
ties,” said Mrs. Marsden, turning pale. 

“ No, indeed—why should I—I always go when 
I am asked—to be sure I can’t make much figure 


at parties now, being in my seventy-fifth year. 
But Mrs. Howks and Mrs. Himes, and several 
others of my old friends, always invite me to 
their daughters’ parties, along with Mary; and 
I like to sit there and look about me and see 


people’s new ways. Mary had a party herself 
last winter, and it went off very well, only that 
both the children came out that night with the 
measles; and one of the iamps leaked, and the 
oil ran all over the side-board and streamed down 
on the carpet; and, it being the first time we 
ever had ice-cream in the house, Peter, the 
stupid black boy, not only brought saucers to 
eat it in, but cups and saucers both.” 

The old lady was now hurried up stairs, and 
she showed much dissatisfaction on being told 
that as the damp parlours would certainly give 
her her death, there was no alternative but for 
her to remain all the evening in the chamber 
allotted to her. This chamber, (the best fur- 
nished in the house) was also to be ‘ the ladies’ 
room,’ and Albina somewhat consoled Mrs. 
Quimby by telling her that as the ladies would 
come up there to take off their hoods and arrange 
their hair, she would have an opportunity of see- 
ing them all before they went down stairs. And 
Mrs. Marsden promised to give orders that a 
portion of all the refreshments, should be carried 
up to her, and that Miss Matson, the mantua- 
maker, should sit with her a great part of the 
evening. 

It was now time for Albina and her mother 
to commence dressing, but Mrs. Marsden went 
down stairs again with ‘ more last words,’ to the 





servants, and Albina to make some change in the 
arrangement of the centre-table. 

She was in a loose gown, her curls were pinned 
up and to keep them close and safe she had tied 
over her head an old gauze handkerchief. While 
bending over the centre-table and marking with 
rose-leaves some of the most beautiful.of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poems, and opening two or three sou- 
venirs at their finest plates,a knock was sud- 
denly heard at the door, which proved to be the 
baker with the second plumb-cake, it having 
been consigned to hisoven. Albina desired him 
to bring it to her, and putting it on the silver 
waiter, she determined to divide it herself into 
slices, being afraid to trust that business to any 
one else, lest it should be awkwardly cut or bro- 
ken to pieces ; it being quite warm. 

The baker went out leaving the front-door 
open, and Albina intent on her task of cutting 
the cake, did net look up till she heard the sound 
of footsteps in the parlour, and then what was 
her dismay on perceiving Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
tague and their daughter. 

Albina’s first impulse was to run away, but she . 
saw that it was now too late; and pale with con- ° 
fusion and vexation she tried to summon sufficient 
self-command to enable heF to pass off this con- 
tre-tems with something like address. 

It was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely 
down, and of all the persons invited to the party, 
it was natural to suppose that the English family 
would have come the latest. 

Mr. Montague was a long-bodied short-legged 
man, with round grey eyes, that looked as if they 
had been put on the outside of his face, the 
sockets having no apparent concavity: a sort of 
eye that is rarely seen in an American. He had 
a long nose, and a large heavy mouth with pro- 
jecting under teeth, and altogether an unusual 
quantity of face; which face was bordered'¥#und 
with whiskers, that began at his eyes and met 
under his chin, and resembled in texture the 
coarse wiry fur of a black bear. He kept his 
hat under his arm, and his whole dress_seemed 
as if modelled from one of the caricature prints 
of a London dandy. 

Mrs. Montague (evidently some years older 
than her husband) was a gigantic woman, with 
features that looked as if seen through a magni- 
fying glass. She had heavy piles of yellowish 
curls, and a crimson velvet tocque. Her daugh- 
ter was a tall hard-faced girl of seventeen, mgarit 
for a child by her parents, but not meaning her- 
self as such. She was drest in a white muslin 
frock and trowsers, and had a mass of black hair 
curling on her neck and shoulders. 

They all fixed their large eyes directly upon 
her, and it was no wonder that Albina quailed 
beneath their glance or rather their stare, par- 
ticularly when Mrs. Montague surveyed her 
through her eye-glass. Mr. Montague spoke 
first. ‘“ Your note did not specify the hour— 
Miss—Miss Martin,” said he, “‘ andas you Ame- 
ricans are early people, we thought we were only 
complying with the simplicity of republican 
manners by coming before dark. We suppose 
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that in general you adhere to the primitive max- 
im of ‘ early to bed and early to rise.’ I forget 
the remainder of the rhyme, but you know it 
undoubtedly.” 

Albina at that moment wished for the presence 
of Bromley Cheston. She saw from the signifi- 
cant looks that passed between the Montagues, 
that the unseasonable earliness of this visit did 
not arise from their ignorance of the customs of 
American society, but from premeditated imper- 
tinence. And she regretted still more having 
invited them, when Mr. Montague with impu- 
dent familiarity walked up te the cake (which she 
had nicely cut into slices without altering its form) 
and took one of them out.— Miss Martin,” said 
he, “ your cake looks so inviting that I cannot 
refrain from helping myself to a piece. Mrs. 
Montague give me leave to present one to you. 
Miss Montague will you try a slice?” 

They sat down on the sofa, each with a piece of 
cake, and Albina saw that they could scarcely 
refrain from laughing .openly, not only at her 
dishabille, but at her disconcerted countenance. 

Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the 
door, and called out, “ Miss Albinar, the pre- 
sarved squinches are all working. Missus 
found ’em so when slice opened the jar.” Albina 
could bear no more, but hastily darting out of the 
room, she ran up stairs almost crying with vex- 
ation. 

Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her invectives 
against Mr. Montague for spoiling the symmetry 
of the cake, and helping himse}f and his family 
so unceremoniously. ‘ You may rely upon it,” 
said she, “a man that will do such a thing ina 
strange house is no gentleman.” 

“On the contrary,” observed Mrs. Marsden, 
**T have no doubt that in England these free and 
easy proceedings are high ton. Albina have not 
you ead some such things in Vivian Grey ?” 

“*T do not believe,” said Mrs. Quimby, “ that 
if this Englishman was in his own country, he 
Would dare to go and take other people’s cake 
without leave or license. But he thinks any 
sort of behaviour good enough for the Yankees, 
as they call us.” 

“TIT care not for the cake,” said Albina, “ al- 
though the pieces must now be put into baskets, 
I only think of the Montagues walking in without 
knocking, and catching me in complete disha- 
bille: after I had kept poor Bromley Cheston 
waiting halfan hour this morning rather than he 
should see me in my pink gingham gown and 
with my hair in pins.” 

** As sure as sixpence,”’ remarked Mrs. Quim- 
by, “ this last shame has come upon you as a 
punishment for your pride to your own cousin.” 

Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoining 
room to dress, Albina remained in this, and 
placed herself before the glass for the same pur- 
pose. “ Heigho!” said she, “ how pale and jaded 
I look. What a fatiguing day 1 have had! I 
have been on my feet since five o’clock this 
morning, and I feel now more fit to go to bed 
than to add to my weariness by the task of dress- 
ing, and then playing the agreeable for four or 





five hours. I begin to think that parties (at 
least such parties as are now in vogue) should 
only be given by persons who have large houses, 
large purses, conveniences of every description, 
and servants enough to do all that is necessary.” 

“ Albina is talking quite sensibly,” said Aunt 
Quimby to Mrs. Marsden, who came in to see 
if her daughter required her assistance in dress- 
ing. ; 

“ Pho,” said Mrs. Marsden, “ gjink of the 
eclat of giving a party to Mrs’ Washington 
Potts, and of having the Montagues among the 
guests. We shall find the advantage of it when 
we visit the city again.” © 

** Albina,” said Aunt Quimby, “ now wre 
about dressing, just quit for a few moments and 
help me on with my long stays and my new black 
silk gown, and let me have the glass awhile; I 
am going to wear my lace cap with the white 
satin riband. This dark calico gown and plain 
muslin cap won't do at all to sit here in, before 
all the ladies that are coming up.” 

“Oh! no matter,” replied Albina, who was 
unwilling to relinquish the glass or to occupy 
any of her time by assisting her aunt in dressing, 
(which was always a troublesome and tedious 
business with the old lady) and her mother had 
now gone down to be ready for the reception of 
the company, and to pay her compliments to the 
Montagues. ‘‘Oh! no matter,” said Albina, 
‘* your present dress looks perfectly well, and the 
ladies will be too much engaged with themselves 
and their own dresses to remark any thing else. 
No one will observe whether your gown is calico 
or silk, and whether your cap is muslin or lace. 
Elderly ladies are always privileged to wear what 
is most convenient to them.” 

Albina put on the new dress that the mantua- 
maker had made for her. When she had tried it 
on the preceding evening Miss Matson declared 
that “it fitted like wax.’”’ She now found that it 
was scarcely possible to get it on at all, and that 
one side of the forebody was larger than the 
other. Miss Matson was called up, and by dint 
of the pulling, stretching, and smoothing well 
known to mantua-makers, and still more by 
means of her pertipacious assurances that the 
dress had no fault-whatever, Albina was obliged 
to acknowledge that she could wear it, and the 
redundancy of the large side was pinned down 
and pinned over. In sticking in her comb she 
broke it in half, and it was long before she could 
arrange her hair to-her satisfaction without it.. 
Before she had completed her toilette, several of 
the ladies arrived and came into the room, and 
Albina was obliged to snatch up her parapher- 
nalia and make her escape into the next apart- 
ment. 

At last she was drest—-she went down stairs. 
The company arrived fast, and the party began. 

Bromley Cheston had come early to assist in 
doing the honours, and as he led Albina toa seat, 
he saw that in spite of her smiles she looked 
weary and out of spirits, ard he pitied her.— 
“* After all,” thought he, “ there is much that is 
interesting about Albina Marsden.”’ 








The party was very select, consisting of the 
elite of the village and its neighbourhood; but 
still, as is often the case, those whose presence 
was most desirable had sent excuses, and those 
who were not wanted had taken care to come. 
And Miss Boreham, (a young lady who having 
nothing else to recommend her, had been invited 
solely on account of the usual elegance of her 
attire, and whose dress was expected to add 
prodigiously to the effect of the rooms.) came 
most unaccountably in an old faded frock of last 
year’s fashion, with her hair quite plain and 
tucaed behind her ears with two side-combs. 
Could she have had a suspicion of the reason for 
which she was generally invited, and have there- 
fore perversely determined on a reaction? 

The Montagues sat together in a corner, put- 
ting up their eye-glasses at every one that en- 
tered the room, and criticising the company in 
loud whispers to-each other ; poor Mrs. Marsden 
endeavouring to catch opportunities of paying 
her court to them. 

About nine o'clock, appeared an immense cap 
of blond lace, gauze riband, and flowers; and 
under the cap was Mrs. Washington Potts, a 
little thin trifling looking woman with a whitish 
freckled face, small sharp features, and flaxen 
hair. She leaned on the arm of Mr. Washing- 
ton Potts, who was nothing in company or any 
where else; and she led by the hand a little boy 
in asuit of scarlet, braided and frogged with blue: 
a pale rat-looking child whose name she pro- 
nounced Laughy-yet, meaning La Fayette; and 
who being the youngest scion of the house of 
Potts, always went to parties with his mother, 
because he would not stay at home. 

Bromley Cheston.on being introduced to Mrs. 
Washington Potts was surprised at the insigni- 
ficance of her figure and face. He had imagined 
her tall in stature, large in feature, loud in voice, 
and in short the very counterpart to Mrs. Mon- 
tague. He found her, however, as he had sup- 
posed, replete with vanity, pride, ignorance and 
folly : to which she added a sicixening affectation 
of sweetness and amiability, and a flimsy pre- 
tension to.extraordinary powers of conversation 
founded vn a confused assemblage of incorrect 
and superficial ideas, which she mistook for a 
general knowledge of every thing in the world. 

Mrs. Potts was delighted with the handsome 
face and figure, and the very genteel appearance 
of the young lieutenant, and she bestowed upon 
him a large portion of her talk. 

“1 hear, sir,” said she, “* you have been in the 
Mediterranean Sea. A sweet pretty place is it 
not?” 

“Its shores,” replied Cheston, “ are certainly 
very beautiful.” 

“ Yes, I should admire its chalky cliffs vastly,” 
resumed Mrs. Potts, “ they are quite poetical 
you know. Pray, sir, which do you prefer, 
Byron or Bonaparte. 
considering what sweet verses he wrote, ’tis a 
pity he was a corsair, and a vampyre pirate, and 
all such horrid things. As for Bonaparte, I never 
could endure him after I found that he had cut 
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off poor old King George’s head. Now, when 
we talk of great men, my husband is altogether 
for Washington. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts 
it’s because he and Washington are namesakes. 
How do you like La Fayette,”—(pronouncing 
the name a la canaille.) 

“ The man or the name?” enquiréd Cheston. 

“Oh! both to be sure. You see we have 
called our youngest blossom after him. Come 
here Lafayette, stand forward my dear, hold up 
your head, and make a bow to the gentleman.” 

* T won't,” screamed La Fayette. “ I'll never 
make a bow when you tell me.’’ 

** Something of the spirit of his ancestors,” 
said Mrs. Potts, affectedly smiling to Cheston, 
and patting the urchin on the head. 

‘“*His ancestors!’ thought Cheston. 
could they possibly have been?” 

“ Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little, a 
very little spoiled,” pursued Mrs. Potts. ‘“ But 
to make a comparison in the marine line, (quite 
in your way, you know,) it is as natural for a 
mother’s heart to turn to her youngest darling as 
it is for the needle to point out the longitude, 
Now we talk of longitude have you read Cooper’si 
last novel by the author of the Spy. It’s a sweet 
book—Cooper is one of my pets. I saw him in 

‘dear delightful Paris. Are you musical Mr. 
Cheston?—But of course you are. Our whole 
aristocracy is musical now. How do you like 
Paganini? You must have heard him in Europe. 
It’s a very expensive thing to hear Paganini.— 
Poor man! he is quite ghastly with his own play- 
ing. Well; as you have been in the Mediterra- 
nean, which do you prefer, the Greeks or the 
Poles?” 

“ The Poles, decidedly,” answered Cheston, 
“ from what I have heard of them, and seen of the 
Greeks.” 

“* Well, for my part,” resumed Mrs. Potts, “ I 
confess I like the Greeks, as I have always been 
rather classical. They are so Grecian. Think 
of their beautiful statues and paintings by Rubens 
and Reynolds. Are you fond of paintings? At 
my house in the city, I can show you some very 
fine ones.” 

** By what artists?” asked Cheston. 

“Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them 
at drawing-school with theorems. They are 
beautiful flower-pieces, all framed and hung up; 
they are almost worthy of Sir Benjamin West.’* 

In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the en- 
trance of tea, and Cheston took that opportunity 
of escaping from her; while she imagined him 
deeply imbued with admiration of her fluency, 
vivacity and variety of information. But in rea- 
lity, he was thinking of the strange depravity of 
taste that is sometimes found even in intelligent 
minds; for in no other way could he account for 
Albina’s predilection for Mrs. Washington Potts. 


“Who 


* The author takes this occasion to remark that the ijlus- 
trious artis: to whom so many of his countrymen erroneously 
give the title of Sir Benjamin West, never in reality had the 
compliment of knighthood conferred on him. He lived and 
died Mr. West, as is well known to all who have any ac- 
quaintance with pictures and painters. 
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“ And yet,” thought he, “is a young and inex- 
perienced girl more blameable for her blindness 
in friendship, (or what she imagines to be friend- 
ship) than an acute, sensible, talented man for 
his blindness in love. The master-spirits of the 
earth have almost proverbially married women 
of weak iniellect, and almost as proverbially the 
children of such marriages resemble the mother 
rather than the father. A just punishment for 
choosing so absurdly. Albina I must know you 
better.” 

The party went on, much as parties generally 
do where there are four or five guests that are 
supposed to rank all the others. The patricians 
evidently despised the plebeians, and the ple- 
beians were offended at being despised; for in no 
American assemblage is any real inferiority of 
rank ever felt or acknowledged. There was a 
general dullness, and a general restraint. Little 
was done, and little was said. La Fayette wan- 
dered about in every body’s way; having been 
kept wide awake all the evening by two cups of 
strong coffee, which his mother allowed him to 
take because he would have them. 

There was always a group round the centre 
table, listlessly turning over the souvenirs, 
albums, &c. and picking at the flowers; and La 


Fayette ate plumb-cake over Cheston’s beautiful ' 


drawings. 

Albina played an Italian song extremely well, 
but the Montagues exchanged glances at her 
music; and Mrs. Potts, to follow suit, hid her 
face behind her fan and simpered; though in 
truth she did not in reality know Italian from 
French, or a semibreve from a semiquaver. All 
this was a great annoyance to Cheston. At Al- 
bina’s request, he led Miss Montague to the 
piano. She ran her fingers over the instrument 
as if to try it; gave a shudder, and declared it 
most shockingly out of tune, and then rose in 
horror from the music stool. This much sur- 
prised Mrs. Marsden, as a musician had been 
brought from the city only the day before for the 
express purpose of tuning this very instrument. 

* No,” whispered Miss Montague, as she re- 
sumed her seat beside her mother, “I will not 
condescend to play before people who are inca- 
pable of understanding my style.” 

At this juncture (to the great consternation of 
Mrs. Marsden and her daughter) who should 
make her appearance but Aunt Quimby in the 
calico gown which Albina now regretted having 
persuaded her to keep on. The old lady was 
wrapped in a small shaw! and two large ones, and 
her head was secured from cold by a black 
silk landkerchief tied over her cap and under 
her chin. She smiled and nodded all round to 
the company, and said—** How do you do, good 
people; I hope you are all enjoying yourselves. 
1 thought I must come down and have a peep at 
you. For after 1 had seen all the ladies take off 
their hoods, and had my tea,I found it pretty 
dull work sitting up stairs with the mantua-ma- 
ker, who had no more manners than to fall asleep 
while I was talking.” 

Mrs. Marsden, much discomfited, led Aunt 





Quimby to a chair between two matrons who 
were among “the unavoidably invited,” and 
whose pretensions to refinement were not very 
palpable. But the old lady had no idea of re- 
maining stationary all the evening between Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Jackson. She wisely thought 
“she could see more of the party,” if she fre- 
quently changed her place, and being of what is 
called a sociable disposition, she never hesitated 
to talk to any one that was near her, however - 
high or however low. 

* Dear mother,” said Albina in an under voice, 
“ what can be the reason that every one in tast- 
ing the ice-cream, immediately sets it aside as if 
it was not fit to eat. I am sure every thing is in 
it that ought to be.” 

* And something more than ought to be,” re- 
plied Mrs. Marsden, after trying a spoonsful— 
** the salt that was laid round the freezer has got 
into the cream, (I suppose by Dixon’s careless- 
ness) and it is nof fit to eat.” 

* And now,” said Albina starting, “ I will show 
you a far worse mortification than the failure of 
the ice-cream. Only look—there_ sits Aunt 
Quimby between Mr. Montague and Mrs. Wash- 


* ington Potts.” 


** How in the world did she get there?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Marsden. “I dare say she walked 
up, and asked them to make room for her be- 
tween them. There is nothing now to be done 
but to pass her off as well as we can, and to 
make the best of her. 1 will manage to get as 
near as possible, that I may hear what she is 
talking about, and take an opportunity of per- 
suading her away.” 

As Mrs. Marsden approached within hearing 
distance, Mr. Montague was leaning across Aunt 
Quimby, and giving Mrs. Potts an account of 
something that had been said or done during a 
splendid entertainment at Devonshire House.— 
“ Just at that moment,’ said he, “ 1 was lounging 
into the room with Lady Augusta Fitzhenry on 
my arm (unquestionably the finest woman in 
England) and Mrs. Montague was a few steps in 
advance, leaning on my friend the Marquis of 
Elvington.”’ 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Quimby, “ as you are 
from England, do you know any thing of Betsey 
Dempsey’s husband ?” 

“I have not the honour of being acquainted 
with that person,” replied Mr. Montague, after 
a withering stare. 

** Well that’s strange,” pursued Aunt Quimby, 
“considering that he has been living in London 
at least eighteen years—or perhaps it is only 
seventeen. And yet I think it must be near 
eighteen, if not quite. May be seventeen and a 
half. Well, it’s best to be on the safe side, so 
I'll say seventeen. Betsey Dempsey’s mother 
was an old school-mate of mine. Her father kept 
the Black Horse tavern. She was the only ac- 
quaintance I ever had that married an English- 
man. He wasa grocer, and in very*ood business; 
but he never liked America, and was always 
finding fault with it, and so he went home, and 
was to send for Betsey. But he never sent for 
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her at all; for a very good reason; which was 
that he had another wife in England, as most of 
them have—no disparagement to you, sir.” 

Mrs. Marsden now came up, and informed 
Mrs. Potts in a whisper that the good old lady 
beside her, was a distant relation or rather con- 
nexion of Mr. Marsden’s, and fhat, though a 
little primitive in appearance and manner, she 
had considerable property in bank-stock. To 
Mrs. Marsden’s proposal that she should ex- 
change her seat for a very pleasant one in the 
other room next to her old friend Mrs. Willis, 
Aunt Quimby replied nothing but “ Thank you, 
I’m doing very well here.” 

Mrs. and Miss Montague, apparently heeding 
no one else, had talked nearly the whole evening 
to each other, brt loudly enough to be heard by 
all around them. The young lady, though dressed 
as a child, talked like a woman, and she and her 
mother were now engaged im an argument whe- 
ther the flirtation of the Duke of Risingham with 
Lady Georgiana Melbury would end scriously 
ornot. ‘To my certain knowledge,” said Miss 
Montague, “ his Grace has never yet declared 
himself to Lady Georgiana, or to any one else.” 
—T’ll lay you two to one,” said Mrs. Montague, 
“that he is married to her before we return to 
England.”—* No,” replied.the daughter, “ like 
all others of his sex he delights in keeping the 
ladies in suspense.” 

“ What you say, Miss, is very true,” said Aunt 
Quimby, leaning in her turn across Mr. Mon- 
tague, “ and considering how young you are you 
talk very sensibly. Men certainly have a way 
of keeping women in suspepse, and an unwiiling- 
ness to answer questions even when we ask them. 
There’s my son-in-law, Billy F'airfowl, that I live 
with. He married my daughter Mary eleven 
years ago, the 23d of last April. He’s as good a 
man as ever breathed, and an excellent provider 
too. He always goes to market himself; and 
sometimes I can’t help blaming him a little for 
his extravagance. But his greatest fault is his 
being so unsatisfactory. As far back as last 
March, as I was sitting at my knitting in the 
little front parlour with the door open, (for it was 
quite warm weather for the time of year) Billy 
Fairfowl came home carrying in his hand a good- 
sized shad; and | called out to him to ask what 
he gave for it, for it was the very beginning of 
the shad season; but he made not a word of 
answer; he just passed on, and left the shad in 
the kitchen, and then went to his store. At 
dinner we had the fish, and a very nice one it 
was; and I asked him again how much he gave 
for it, but he still avoided answering, and began 
to talk of something else; so 1 thought I'd let 
it rest awhile. A week or two after,I again 
asked him; so then he actually said he had for- 
gotten all about it. And to this day I don’t know 
the price of that shad.” 

The Montagues looked at each other—almost 
laughed aloud, and drew back their chairs as far 
from Aunt Quimby as possible. So also did Mrs. 
Potts. Mrs. Marsden came up in an agony of 
vexation, and reminded her aunt in a gw voice 
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of the risk of renewing her rheumatism by stay- 
ing so long between the damp newly-papered 
walls. The old lady answered aloud—* Oh! you 
need not fear, I am well wrapped up on purpose. 
And indeed considering that the parlours were 
only papered to-day, I think the walls have 
dried wonderfully, (putting her hand on the 
paper)—I am sure nobody could find out the 
damp if they were not told.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the Montagues; “ only 
papered to-day—(starting up and testifying all 
that prudent fear of taking cold, so characteristic 
of the English). How barbarous to inveigle us 
into such a place!” 

“I thought I felt strangely chilly all the even- 
ing,” said Mrs. Potts, whose fan had scarcely 
been at rest five minutes. 

The Montagues proposed going away imme- 
diately, and Mrs. Potts declared she was most 
apprehensive for poor little Lafayette. Mrs. 
Marsden who could not endure the idea of their 
departing till all the refreshments had been 
handed round, (the best being yet to come) took 
great pains to persuade them’ that there was no 
real cause of alarm, as she had had large fires all 
the afternoon. They held a whispered consul- 
tation, in which they agreed to stay for the oys- 
ters and chicken’salad, and Mrs. Marsden went 
out to send them their shawls, with one for La- 
fayette. 

By this time the secret of the newly-papered 
walls had spread round both rooms; the conver- 
sation now turned entirely on colds and rheuma- 
tisms; there was much shivering and considerable 
coughing, and the demand for shawls increased. 
However nobody actually went home in conse- 
quence. 

“ Papa,” said Miss Montague, “ let us all take 
French leave as soon as the oysters and chicken- 
salad have gone round.” 

Albina now came up to Aunt Quimby (gladly 
perceiving that the old lady looked tired,) and 
proposed that she should return to her chamber, 
assuring her that the waiters should be punctu- 
ally sent up to her—*I do not feel quite ready 
to go yet,” replied Mrs. Quimby. “I am very 
well here. But you need not mind me. Go 
back to your company, and talk a little to those 
three poor girls in the yellow frocks that nobody 
has spoken to yet, except Bromley Cheston. 
When I am ready to go I shall take French 
leave, as these English people call it.” 

But Aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave was 
very different from the usual acceptation of the 
term; for having always heard that the French 
were a very polite people, she concluded that 
their manner of taking leave must be particu- 
larly respectful and ceremonious. Therefore, 
having paid her parting compliments to Mrs. 
Potts and the Montagues, she walked all round 
the room, curtseying to every body and shaking 
hands, and telling them she had come to take 
French leave. To put an end to this ridiculous 
scene, Bromley Cheston (who had been on assi- 
duous duty all the evening) now came forward 
and taking the old lady’s arm in his. offered to 
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escort her up stairs. Aunt Quimby was much 
flattered by this unexpected civility from the 
finest looking young man in the room, and she 
smilingly departed with him, complimenting him 
on his politeness, and assuring him that he was 
a real gentleman; trying also to make out the 
degree of relationship that existed between them. 

* So much for Buckingham,” said Cheston, as 
he ran down stairs after depositing the old lady 
at the door of her room. ‘“ Fools of all ranks 

and of all ages are to me equally intolerable. I 
never can marry into such a family.” 

The party went on. 

“In the name of heaven, Mrs. Potts,” said 
Mrs. Montague, “ what induces you to patronize 
these people?” 

“ Why, they are the only tolerable persons in 
the neighbourhood,” answered Mrs. Potts, “ and 
very kind and obliging in their way. I really 
think Albina a very sweet girl, very sweet in- 
deed: and Mrs. Marsden is rather amiable too, 
quite amiable. And they are so grateful for any 
little notice I take of them, that it is really quite 
affecting. Poor things! how much trouble they 
have given themselves in getting up this party. 
They look as if they had had a hard day’s work ; 
and I have no doubt they will be obliged, in 
consequence, to pinch themselves for months to 
come; for I can assure you their means are 
very small, very small indeed. As to this into- 
lerable old aunt, 1 never saw her before, and as 
there is something rather genteel about Mrs. 
Marsden and her daughter; rather so at least 
about Albina; I did not suppose they had any 
such relations belonging to them. I think, in 
future, I must confine myself entirely to the 
aristocracy.” 

“ We deliberated to the last moment,” said 
Mrs. Montague, “‘ whether we would come. But 
as Mr. Montague is going to write his tour when 
we return to England, he thinks it expedient to 
make some sacrifices, for the sake of seeing the 
varieties of American society.” 

Qh! these people are not in society,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Potts eagerly. “I can assure you 
these Marsdens have not the slightest pretensions 
to society. Oh! no—I beg of you not to suppose 
that Mrs. Marsden and her daughter are at all 
in society.” 

This conversation was overheard by Bromley 
Cheston, and it gave him more pain than he was 
willing to acknowledge, even to himself. 

At length all the refreshments had gone their 
rounds, and the Montagues had taken real French 
leave; but Mrs. Washington Potts preferred a 
conspicuous departure, and therefore made her 
adieux with a view of producing great effect. 
This was the signal for the company to break up, 
and Mrs. Marsden gladly smiled them out, while 

Albina could have said with Gray’s Prophetess— 
** Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose.” 

But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst of 
all was the poet, the professedly eccentric Bew- 
ley Garvin Gandy, author of the World of Sor- 
row, Elegy on a Broken Heart, Lines on a 





Suppressed Sigh, Sonnet to a Hidden Tear, 
Stanzas to Faded Hopes, &c. &c. and who was 
just now engaged ina tale called “ The Bewil- 
dered,” and an Ode to the Waning Moon, 

which set him to wandering about the country, 

and “ kept him out o’ nights.” The poet, not 

being a man of this world,did not make his ap- 

pearance at the party till the moment of the 

bustle occasioned by the exit of Mrs. Washing- 

ton Potts. He then darted suddenly into the 

room, ane looked wild. 

We will not insinuate that he bore any resem- 
blance to Sandy Clark. He certainly wore no 
chapeau, and his coat was not in the least ala 
militaire, for it was a dusky brown frock. His 
collar was open, in the fashion attributed to 
Byron, and much affected by scribblers who are 
incapable of imitating the noble bard in any 
thing but his follies. His hair looked as if he had 
just been tearing it, and his eyes seemed “ in a 
fine frenzy rolling.” He was on his return from 
one of his moonlight rambles on the banks of the 
river, and his pantaloons and coat-skirt showed 
evident marks of having been deep among the 
cat-tails and splatter-docks that grew in the mud 
of its margin. 

Being a man that took no note of time, he 
wandered into Mrs. Marsden’s house between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, and remained an hour 
after the company had gone; reclining at full 
length on a sofa, and discussing Barry Cornwall 
and Thomas Haynes Bayley, L. E. L. and Mrs. 
Cornwall Baron Wilson. After which he gra- 
dually became classical, and poured into the 
sleepy ears of Mrs. Marsden and Albina a paral- 
lel between Tibullus and Propertius, a disserta- 
tion on Alczeus and another on Menander. 

Bromley Cheston who had been escorting 
home two sets of young ladies that lived “ far as 
the poles asunder,” passed Mrs. Marsden’s house 
on returning to his hotel, and seeing the lights 
still gleaming, he went in to see what was the 
matter, and kindly relieved his aunt and cousin 
by reminding the poet of the lateness of the hour, 
and “ fairly carrying him off.” 

Aunt Quimby had long since been asleep. 
But before Mrs. Marsden and Albina could for- 
get themselves in “ tir’d nature’s sweet restorer,” 
they lay awake for an hour, discussing the fa- 
tigues and vexations of the day, and the mortifi- 
cations of the evening. “ After all,” said Albina, 
** this party has cost us five times as much as it is 
worth, both in trouble and expense, and I really 
cannot tell what pleasure we have derived from 
it.” 

‘** Noone expects pleasure at their own party,” 
replied Mrs. Marsden. ‘‘ But you may depend 
on it, this little compliment to Mrs. Washington 
Potts will prove highly advantageous to us here- 
after. And then it is something to be the only 
family in the neighbourhood that could presume 
to do such a thing.” 

Next morning, Bromley Cheston received a 
letter which required his immediate presence in 
New York on business of importance. When 
he went to take leave of his aunt and cousin, he 
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found them busily engaged in the troublesome 
task of clearing away and putting in order; a 
task which is nearly equal to that of making the 
preparations for a party. They looked pale 
and spiritless, and Mrs. Washington Potts had 
just sent her three boys to spend the day with 
them. 

When Cheston took Albina’s hand at parting, 
he felt it tremble, and her eyes looked as if they 
were filling with tears. “ After all,’ thought he, 
“she is a charming girl, and has both sense and 
sensibility.” — I am very nervous to-day,” said 
Albina, “ the party has been too much for me; 
and | have in prospect for to-morrow the pain of 
taking leave of Mrs. Washington Potts, who 
returns with all her family to Philadelphia.” 

“ Strange infatuation,” thought Cheston, as he 
dropped Albina’s hand, and made his parting 
bow. “I must see more of this girl, before I can 
resolve to trust my happiness to her keeping; I 
cannot share her heart with Mrs. Washington 
Potts. When I return from New York I will 
talk to her seriously about that ridiculous woman, 
and I will also remonstrate with her mother on 
the folly of straining every nerve in the pursuit 
of what she calls a certain style.” 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Potts did Albina the 
honour to send for her to assist in the prepara- 
tions for to-morrow’s removal to town; and in 
the evening the three boys were all taken home 
sick, in consequence of having laid violent hands 
on the fragments of the feast: which fragments 
they had continued during the day to devour 
almost without intermission. Also Randolph had 
thrown Jefferson down stairs, and raised two 
green bumps on his forehead, and Jefferson had 
pinched La Fayette’s fingers in the door till 
the blood came; not to mention various minor 
squabbles and hurts. 

At parting, Mrs. Potts went so far as to kiss 
Albina, and made her promise to let her know 
immediately, whenever she or her mother came 
to the city. 

In about two weeks, Aunt Quimby finished her 
visitation: and the day after her departure Mrs. 
Marsden and Albina went to town to make their 
purchases for the season, and also with a view 
towards a party which they knew Mrs. Potts had 
in contemplation. This time they did not as 
usual stay with their relations, but they took 
lodgings at a fashionable boarding-house where 
they could receive their “‘ great woman,” comme 
il faut. 

On the morning after their arrival Mrs. Mars- 
den and her daughter, in their most costly dresses, 
went to visit Mrs. Potts that she might be ap- 
prised of their arrival; and they found her in a 
spacious house, expensively and ostentatiously 
furnished. After they had waited till even their 
patience was nearly exhausted, Mrs. Potts came 
down stairs to ‘them, but there was evidently a 
great abatement in her affability. She seemed 
uneasy, looked frequently towards the door, got 
up several times and went to the window, and 
appeared fidgetty when the bell rung. At last 
there came in two very flaunting ladies, whom 





Mrs. Potts received as if she considered them 
people of consequence. They were not intro- 
duced to the Marsdens, who after the entrance 
of these new visiters sat awhile in the pitiable 
situation of cyphers, and then took their leave. 
“Strange,” said Mrs. Marsden, “ that she did 
not say a word of her party.” 

Three days after their visit, Mrs. Washington 
Potts left cards for Mrs. and Miss Marsden, with- 
out enquiring if they were at home. And they 
heard from report that her party was fixed for 
the week after next, and that it was expected to 
be very splendid, as it was to introduce her 
daughter who had just quitted boarding-school. 
The Marsdens had seen this young lady, who had 
spent the August holidays with her parents. She 
was as silly as her mother, and as dull as her 
father in the eyes of all who were not blindly 
determined to think her otherwise, or who did 
not consider it particularly expedient to uphold 
all of the name of Potts. 

At length they heard that the invitations were 
going out for Mrs. Potts’s party, and that though 
very large it was not to be general; which meant 
that only one or two of the members were to be 
selected from each family with whom Mrs. Potts 
thought proper to acknowledge an acquaintance. 
From this moment Mrs. Marsden, who at the 
best of times had never really been treated with 
much respect by Mrs. Potts, gave up all hope of 
an invitation for herself; but she counted cer- 
tainly on one for Albina, and every ring at the 
door was expected to bring it. There were many 
rings but no invitation, and poor Albina, and her 
mother took turns in watching at the window. 

At last Bogle was seen to come up the steps 
with a handful of notes; and Albina, regardless 
of all rule, ran to the front-door herself. They 
were cards for a party, but not Mrs. Potts’s, and 
were intended for two other ladies that lodged in 
the house. 

Every time that Albina went out and came 
home, she enquired anxiously of all the servants 
if nognote had been left for her. Still there was 
none. And her mother still insisted that the note 
must have come, but had been mislaid afterwards, 
or that Bogle had fost it in the street. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
passed over, and still no invitation. Mrs. Mars- 
den talked much of the carelessness of servants, 
and had no doubt of the habitual negligence of 
Messrs. Bogle, Shepherd, and other “ fashionable 
party-men.” Albina was almost sick with “ hope 
deferred.” At last, when she came home on 
Monday morning f: »:2 Second street, her mother 
met her at the door with a delighted face, and 
showed her the long-desired note, which had just 
been brought by Mrs. Potts’s own man. The 
party was to take place in two days: and so 
great was now Albina’s happiness, that she 
scarcely felt the fatigue of searching the shops 
for articles of attire that were very elegant and 
yet not foo expensive; and shopping with a 
limited purse is certainly no trifling exercise both 
of mind and body; so also is the task of going 
round among fashionable mantua-makers in the 
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hope of coaxing one of them to undertake a dress 
at a short notice. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina im- 
mediately after breakfast, and told her that as 
she knew her to be very clever at all sorts of 
things, she wanted her to stay that day and assist 
in the preparations for the next. Mrs. Potts, 
like many other people who live in showy houses 
and dress extravagantly, was very economical in 
servants. She gave such low wages that none 
would come to her who could get places any 
where else, and she kept them on such limited 
allowance that none would stay with her who 
were worth having. 

Fools, are seldom consistent in their expendi- 
ture. They generally (to use a homely expres- 
sion) strain at gnats and swallow camels. 

About noon Albina having occasion to consult 
Mrs. Potts concerning something that was to be 
done, found her in the front parlour with Mrs. 
and Miss Montague. After Albina had left the 
room, Mrs. Montague said to Mrs. Potts—* Is 
not that the girl that lives with her mother at the 
place on the river, | forget what you call it?—I 
mean the niece of the aunt.” 

“ That is Albina Marsden,” replied Mrs. Potts. 

“ Yes,” pursued Mrs. Mentague, ‘‘ the people 
that made so great an exertion to give you a sort 
of party, and honoured Mr. and Miss Montague 
and myself with invitations.” 

““She’s not to be here to-morrow night, 1 
hope!” exclaimed Miss Montague. 

“ Really,” replied Mrs. Potts, “I could do no 
less than ask her. The poor thing, did her very 
best to be civil to us all last summer.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Montague, “ in the eountry 
one is willing sometimes to take up with such 
company as we should be very sorry to acknow- 
ledge in town. You assured me that your party 
to-morrow night would be extremely recherchee. 
And as it is so early in the season, you know that 
it is necessary to be more particular now than at 
the close of the campaign, when every one is 
tired of partics and unwilling to get new evening 
dresses lest they should be out of fashion before 
they are wanted again. Excuse me, I speak 
only from what I have heard of American cus- 
toms.” 

“Tam always particular about my parties,” 
said Mrs. Potts. 

** A word in your ear,” continued Mrs. Mon- 
tague. “ls it not impolitic, or rather are you 
not afraid to bring forward so beautiful a girl as 
this Miss Martin on the very night of your own 
daughter's debut.” 

Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment, and 
then recovering herself said—* I nave no fear of 
Miss Harrict Angelina Potts being thrown in the 
shade by a little country girl like this. Albina 
Marsden is pretty enough, to be sure—at least, 
rather pretty—but then there is a certain style— 
a certain air which she of course—in short, a 
certain style 

**As to what you call a certain style, said 
Mrs. Montague,“ 1 do not know exactly what 
you mean. If it signifies the air and manuer of 





a lady, this Miss Martin has as much of it as any 
other American girl. To me they areall nearly 
alike. I cannot distinguish those minute shades 
of difference that you all make such a point of. 
In my unpractised eyes the daughters of your 
mechanics and shopkeepers look as well and 
behave as well as the daughters of your lawyers 
and doctors, for 1 find your nobility is chiefly 
made up of these two professions, with the addi- 
tion of a few merchants ; and you cali every one 
a merchant that does not sell his commodities by 
the single yard or the single quart.” 

“Mamma,” whispered Miss Montague, “ if 
that girl is to be here I don’t wish tocome. I 
can’t endure her.” 

‘** Take my advice,” continued Mrs. Montague 
to Mrs. Potts, “‘ and put off this Miss Martin. If 
she was not so strikingly handsome, she might 
pass unnoticed in the crowd. But her beauty 
will attract general observation, and you will be 
obliged to tell exactly who she is, where you 
picked her up, and to give or to hear an account 
of her family and all her connexions; and from 
the specimen we have had in the old aunt, I 
doubt if they will bear a very minute scrutiny. 
So if she is invited, endeavour to uninvite her.” 

** | am sure I would willingly do that,” replied 
Mrs. Poits,‘* but I can really think of no ex- 
cuse.” 

“ Oh! send her a note to-morrow,’ answered 
Mrs. Montague, carelessly, and rising to depart, 

“any thing or nothing, so that you only signify 
to her that she is not to come.” 

All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her mind 
the most feasible means of preventing Albina 
from appearing at her party ; and her conscience 
smote her when she saw the unsuspecting girl so 
indefatigable in assisting with the preparations. 
Before Albina went home, Mrs. Potts had come 
to the conclusion to follow Mrs. Montague’s 
advice, but she shrunk from the task of telling 
her so in person. She determined to send her, 
next morning, a concise note, politely requesting 
her not to come; and she intended afterwards to 
call on her and apologize, on the plea of her party 
being by no means gencral, but still so large that 
every inch of room was an object of importance ; 
also that the selection consisted entirely of per- 
sons well known to each other and accustomed to 
meet in company, and that there was every rea- 
son to fear that her gentle and modest friend Al- 
bina would have been unable to enjoy herself 
among so many strangers, &c. &c. These ex- 
cuses, she knew were very flimsy, but she trusted 
to Albina’s good nature, and she thought she 
could smooth off all by inviting both her and her 
mother to a sociable tea. 

Next morning, Mr:. Potts who was on no oc- 
casion very ready with her pen, considering that 
she professed to be au fait to every thing, em- 
ployed near an hour in manufacturing the follow- 
ing note to Albina. 

* Mrs. Washington Potts’ compliments to Miss 
\larsden, and she regrets being under the neces- 
sity of dispensing with Miss M.'s company to 
join the social circle at her mansion-house this 
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evening. Mrs. W. P. will explain hereafter, 
hoping Mrs. and Miss M. are both well. Mr. 
W. P. requests his respects to both ladies, as 
well as Miss Potts, and their favourite little La- 
fayette desires his best love.” 

This billet arrived while Albina had gone to her 
mantua-maker to have her new dress fitted on for 
the last time. Her mother opened the note and 
read it; a liberty which no parent should take 
with the correspondence of a grown-up daughter. 
Mrs. Marsden was shocked at its contents, and 
at a loss to guess the motive of so strange an in- 
terdiction. At first her only emotion was resent- 
ment against Mrs. Potts. Then she thought of 
the ‘disappointment and mortification of poor 
Albina, whom she pictured to herself passing 
a forlorn evening at home, perhaps crying in 
her own room. Next,she recollected the elegant 
new dress in which Albina would have looked so 
beautifully, and which would now be useless. 

“Oh!” soliloquized Mrs. Marsden, “‘ what a 
pity this unaccountable note was not dropped 
and lost in the street. But then, of course some 
one would have found and read it, and that would 
have been worse than all. How could Mrs. 


Potts be guilty of such abominable rudeness, as 
to desire poor Albina not to come, after she had 
been invited. But great people think they may 
do any thing. I wish the note had fallen into the 
fire before it came to my hands; then Albina 
would have known nothing of it; she would 
have gone to the party, looking more charmingly 


than ever she did in her life; and she would be 
seen there, and admired, and make new acquaint- 
ances, and Mrs. Potts could do no otherwise 
than behave to her politely in her own house. 
Nobody would know of this vile billet, which 
perhaps after all is only a joke, and Mrs. Potts 
would suppose that of course Albina had not re- 
ceived it; besides I have no doubt that Mrs. 
Potts will send for her to-morrow, and make a 
satisfactory explanation. But then, to-night, if 
Albina could only get there to-night. What 
harm can possibly arrive from my not showing 
her the note till to-morrow. Why should the 
dear girl be deprived of all the pleasure she an- 
ticipated this evening. And even if she expected 
no enjoyment whatever, still how great will be 
the advantage of having her seen at Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts’s select party; it will at once get 
her on in the world. Of course Mrs. Potts will 
conclude that the note miscarried, and will treat 
her as if it had never been sent. I am really 
most strongly tempted to suppress it, and let 
Albina go.” 

The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this pro- 
ject the less objectionable it appeared to her. 
When she saw Albina come home delighted with 
her new dress which fitted her exactly, and when 
she heard her impatiently wishing that evening 
was come, this weak and ill-judging mother 
could not resolve (as she afterwards said) to dash 
all her pleasant anticipations to the ground and 
demolish her castles in the air. ‘ My daughter 
shall be happy to-night,’ thought she, “* whatever 
may be the event of to-morrow.” She hastily 





concealed the note, and kept her resolution of 
not mentioning it to Albina. 

Evening came, and Albina’s beautiful hair was 
arranged and decorated by a fashionable French 
barber. She was drest, and she looked charm- 
ingly. 

Albina knew that Mrs. Potts had sent an invi- 
tation to the United States Hotel for Lieutenant 
Cheston,who was daily expected but had not yet 
returned from New York, and she regretted 
much that she could not go to the party under 
his escort. She knew no one else of the company, 
and she had no alternative but to send for a car- 
riage and proceeded thither by herself, after her 
mother had dispatched repeated messages to the 
hotel to know if Mr. Cheston had yet arrived, for 
he was certainly expected back that evening. 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt all the 
terrors of diffideyce coming upon her, and al- 
ready repented that she had ventured on this 
enterprize alone. On arriving, she did not go 
into the ladies’ room but gave her hood and cloak 
at once to a servant, and tremulously requested 
another attendant to inform Mr. Potts that a lady 
wished to see him. Mr. Potts accordingly came 
out into the hall, and looked surprized at finding 
Albina there, for he had heard his wife and 
daughter talking of the note of interdiction. 
But concluding, as he often did, that it was in 
vain for him to try to comprehend the proceed- 
ings of women, he thought it best to say nothing. 

On Albina requesting him to accompany her 
on her entrance, he gave her his arm in silence, 
and with a very perplexed face escorted her into 
the principal room. As he led her up to his wife, 
his countenance gradually changed from per- 
plexity to something like fright. Albina paid 
her compliments to Mrs. Potts, who received 
her with evident amazement, and without reply- 
ing. Mrs. Montague, who sat next to the lady 
of the mansion, opened still wider her immense 
eyes, and then ‘‘ to make assurance doubly sure” 
applied her opera-glass. Miss Montague first 
stared, and then laughed. 

Albina, much disconcerted, turned to look for 
a seat; Mr. Potts having withdrawn his arm. 
As she retired to the only vacant chair, she 
heard a half whisper running along the line of 
ladies, and though she could not distinguish the 
words soas to make any connected sense of them, 
she felt that they alluded to her. 

* Can I believe my eyes ?” said Mrs. Potts. 

“ The assurance of American girls is astonish- 
ing,” said Mrs. Montague. 

** She was forbidden to come,” said Miss Mon 
tague to a young lady beside her. ‘* Mrs. Potts 
herself forbade her to come.” 

“ She was actually prohibited,” resumed Mrs. 
Montague leaning over to Mrs. Jones. 

“| sent her myself a note of prohibition,” said 
Mrs. Potts leaning over to Mrs. Smith. “ I had 
serious objections to having her here.” 

“J never saw such downright impudence,” 
pursued Mrs. Montague. ‘“ This I suppese is 
one of the consequences of the liberty, and free- 
dom and independence that you Americans are 
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always talking about. 1 must tell Mr. Montague, 
for really this is too good to lose.” 

And beckoning her husband to come to her— 
“ My dear,” said she, “ put down in your me- 
morandum-book, that when American married 
ladies invite young ladies to parties, they on se- 
cond thoughts forbid them to come, and that the 
said American young ladies boldly persist in 
coming, in spite of the forbiddance.”’ 

And she then related to him the whole affair, 
at full length, and with numerous embellishments, 
looking all the time at poor Albina. 

The story was soon circulated round the room 
in whispers and murmurs, and no one had can- 
dour or kindness to suggest the possibility of 
Miss Marsden’s having never received the 
note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an object 
of remark and animadversion, and she was sadly 
at a loss to divine the cause. The two ladies that 
were nearest to her, rose up and left their seats, 
while two others edged their chairs farther off. 
She knew no one, she was introduced to no one, 
but she saw that every one was looking at her as 
she sat by herself, alone, conspicuous, and abash- 
ed. Tea was waiting for a lady that came always 
last, and the whole company seemed to have 
leisure to gaze on poor Albina and to whisper 
about her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She 
felt that there was nothing left for her but to go 
home. Unluckily she had ordered the carriage 
at eleven o’clock. At last she resolved on mak- 
ing a great effort, and on plea of a violent head- 
ach (a plea which by this time was literally true) 
to ask Mrs. Potts if she would allow a servant to 
bring a coach for her. 

After several attempts, she rose for this pur- 
pose; but she saw at the same moment that all 
eyes were turned upon her. She tremblingly 
and with downcast looks advanced till she got 
into the middle of the room, and then all her 
courage deserted her at once, when she heard 
some one say “I wonder what she is going to do 
next.” 

She stopped suddenly, and stood motionless, 
and she saw Miss Potts giggle, and heard her 
say to a school-girl near her—* I suppose she is 
going to speak a speech.” She turned very pale, 
and felt as if she could gladly sink into the floor, 
when suddenly some one took her hand, and the 
voice of Bromley Cheston said to her—* Albina 
—Miss Marsden—I will conduct you wherever 
you wish to go” —and then lowering his tone, he 
asked her—* Why this agitation—what has hap- 
pened to distress you?” 

Cheston had just arrived from New York, 
having been detained on the way by an accident 
that happened to one of the boats, and finding 
that Mrs. Marsden was in town, and had that day 
sent several messages for him, he repaired imme- 
diately to her lodgings. He had intended de- 
clining the invitation of Mrs. Potts, but when he 
found that Albina had gone thither, he hastily 
changed his dress and went to the party. When 
he entered, what was his amazement to see her 





standing alone in the centre of the room, and the 
company whispering and gazing at her. 

Albina on hearing the voice of a friend, the 
voice of Bromley Cheston, was completely over- 
come, and she covered her face and burst into 
tears. “ Albina,” said Cheston, “ I will not now 
ask an explanation; I see that, whatever may 
have happened, you had best go home.”—* Oh! 
most gladly, most thankfully,” she exclaimed in 
a voice almost inarticulate with sobs. Cheston 
drew her arm within his and bowing to Mrs. 
Potts, he led Albina out of the apartment, and 
conducted her to the staircase, whence she went 
to the ladies’ room to compose herself a little, 
and prepare for her departure. 

Cheston then sent one servant for a carriage, 
and another to tell Mr. Potts that he desired to 
speak with him in the hall. Potts came cut with 
a pale frightened face, and said—* Indeed, sir— 
indeed, I had nothing to do with it; ask the 
women. It was all them entirely. It was the 
women that laughed at Miss Albina and whisper- 
ed about her.” 

“ For what?” demanded the lieutenant. “I 
insist on knowing for what cause.” 

*“ Why sir,” replied Potts, ‘“ she came here to 
my wife’s party, after Mrs. Potts had sent her a 
note desiring her to stay away; which was cer- 
tainly an odd thing for a young lady to do.” 

“* There is some mistake,’ exclaimed Cheston, 
“T'll stake my life that she never saw the note. 
And now, for what reason did Mrs. Potts write 
such a note? How did she dare—” 

“Oh!” replied Potts stammering and hesi- 
tating, ““ women will have their notions; men 
are not half so particular about their company. 
Somehow, after Mrs. Potts had invited Miss Al- 
bina, she thought on farther consideration that 
poor Miss Albina was not quite genteel enough 
for her party. You know all the women now 
make a great point of being genteel. But, in- 
deed, sir, (observing the storm that was gathering 
on Cheston’s brow) indeed, sir—J was not in the 
least to blame. 1t was altogether the fault of my 
wife.” 

The indignation of the lieutenant was so highly 
excited, that nothing could have checked it but 
the recollection that Potts was in his own house. 
At this moment Albina came down stairs, and 
Cheston took her hand and said to her—“ Albina 
did you receive a note from Mrs. Potts interdict- 
ing your presence at the party.”—*‘ Oh! no, in- 
deed!” exclaimed Albina, amazed at the ques- 
tion. ‘* Surely she did not send me such a note.” 
—* Yes, she did though,” said Potts quickly.— 
** Ts it then necessary for me to say,” said Albina 
indignantly, “ that under those circumstances 
nothing could have induced me to enter this 
house, now or ever. I saw or heard nothing of 
this note. And is this the reason that 1 have been 
treated so rudely—s6 cruelly—”’ 

Upon this Mr. Potts made his escape, and 
Cheston having put Albina into the carriage, de- 
sired the coachman to wait a few moments. He 
then returned to the drawing-room, and ap- 
proached Mrs. Potts who was standing with half 
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the company collected round her, and explaining 
with great volubility the whole history of Albina 
Marsden. On the appearance of Cheston she 
stopped short, and all her auditors looked foolish. 

The young officer advanced into the centre of 
the circle, and first addressing Mrs. Potts, he 
said to her—“ In justice to Miss Marsden, I have 
returned madam, to inform you that your note of 
interdiction, with which you have so kindly made 
all the company acquainted, was till this moment 
unknown to that young lady. But even had she 
come wilfully, and in the full knowledge of your 
prohibition, no circumstances whatever could 
justify the rudeness with which I find she has been 
treated. 1 have now only to say that if any gen- 
tleman presumes either here or hereafter to cast 
a reflection on the conduct of Miss Albina Mars- 
den, in this or in any other instance, he must an- 
swer to me for the consequences. And if | find 
that any lady has invidiously misrepresented this 
occurrence, I shall insist on an atonement from 
her husband, her brother or her admirer.” 

He then bowed and departed, and the com- 
pany looked still more foolish. 

“This lesson,” thought Cheston, “ will have 
the salutary effect of curing Albina of her pre- 
dominant follies. She is a lovely girl after all, 
and when withdrawn from the influence of her 
mother will make a charming woman and an 
excellent wife.” 

Before the carriage stopped at the residence 
of Mrs. Marsden, Cheston had made Albina an 
offer of his heart and hand, and the offer was not 
refused. 

Mrs. Marsden was scarcely surprised at the 
earliness of Albina’s return from the party, for 
she had a secret misgiving that all was not right, 
that the suppression of the note would not even- 
tuate well, and she bitterly regretted having done 
it. When her daughter related to her the story 
of the evening, Mrs. Marsden was overwhelmed 
with compunction, and though Cheston was pre- 
sent, she could not refrain from acknowledging 
at once her culpability, for it certainly deserved 
no softer name. Cheston and Albina were 
shocked at this disclosure, but in compassion to 
Mrs. Marsden they forbore to add to her distress 
by a single comment. Cheston shortly after took 
his leave, saying to Albina as he departed—* I 
hope you are done for ever with Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts.” 

Next morning, Cheston seriously but kindly 
expostulated with Albina and her mother on the 
folly and absurdity of sacrificing their comfort, 
their time, their money, and indeed their self- 
respect to the paltry distinction of being ca- 
priciously noticed by a few vain silly heartless 
people, inferior to themselves in every thing but 
in wealth and in a slight tincture of soi-disant 
fashion; and who, after all, only took them on or 
threw them off as it suited their own conve- 
nience. 

“ What you say is very true, Bromley,” re- 
plied Mrs. Marsden. “I begin to view these 
things in their proper light, and as Albina re- 
marks, we ought to profit by this last lesson. To 





tell the exact truth, I have heard since 1 came 
to town that Mrs. Washington Potts is, after all, 
by no means in the first circle, and it 1s whispered 
that she and her husband are both of very low 
orig n.” 

** No matter for her circle or her origin,” said 
Cheston, “ in our country the only acknowledged 
distinction should be that which is denoted by 
superiority of mind and manners.” 

Next day Lieutenant Cheston escorted Mrs- 
Marsden and Albina back to their own home— 
and a week afterwards he was sent unexpectedly 
on a cruize in the West Indies. 

He returned in the spring, and found Mrs. 
Marsden more rational than he had ever known 
her, and Albina highly improved by a judicious 
course of reading which he had marked out for 
her, and still more by her intimacy with a truly 
genteel, highly talented, and very amiable family 
from the eastward, who had recently bought a 
house in the village, and in whose society she 
often wondered at the infatuation which had led 
her to fancy such a woman as Mrs. Washington 
Potts, with whom, of course, she never had any 
farther communication. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley 
Cheston from a distant relation, made it no longer 
necessary that the young lieutenant should wait 
for promotion before he married Albina; and 
accordingly their union took place immediately 
on his return. 

Before the Montagues left Philadelphia to pro- 
secute their journey to the south, there arrived 
an acquaintance of theirs from England, who 
injudiciously “told the secrets of his prison- 
house,” and made known in whispers “ not loud 
but deep,” that Mr. Dudley Montague, of Nor- 
mancourt Park, Hants, (alias Mr. John Wilkins 
of Lamb’s Conduit street, Clerkenwell,) had long 
been well-known in London as a reporter for a 
newspaper: that he had recently married a wi- 
dow, the ci-devant governess of a Somers Town 
Boarding-school, who had drawn her ideas of 
fashionable life from the columns of the Morning 


-Post, and who famished her pupils so much to 


her own profit that she had been able to retire 
on a sort of fortune. With the assistance of this 
fund, she and her daughter (the young lady was 
in reality the offspring of her mother’s first mar- 
riage) had accompanied Mr. Wilkins across the 
Atlantic: all three assuming the lordly name of 
Montague, as one well calculated to strike the 
republicans with proper awe. The truth was, 
that for a suitable consideration proffered by a 
tory publisher, the soi-disant Mr. Montague had 
undertaken to add another octavo to the numer- 
ous volumes of gross misrepresentation and real 
ignorance that profess to contain an impartial 
account of the United States of America. 
———— 

“ Celibacy,” says Doctor Franklin, “ greatly 
lessens a man’s value. An old volume of a set 
of books, bears not the value of its proportion to 
the set.—What think you of an odd half pair of 
scissors? It can’t well cut any thing; it may 


possibly serve to scrape a trencher.” 
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THE ACACIA TREE, &c: 





THE ACACIA TREE, 
EMBLEM OF DOMESTIC BEAUTY. 


Tints of the white, the golden, and the red 
rose, are beautifully intermingled with rich 
blossoms of the Acacia. It is found in the most 
retired places, and it blooms the fairest in the 
solitary grove: and pines away in the gay garden 
and crowded parterre. Nourmahal sings: 

“ Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
The Acacia waves her yellow hair; 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less, 
For flowering in the wilderness— 
They come—thy Arab maid will be 
Thy loved and lone Acacia tree.”’ 

There could be no fitter emblem of a modest 
woman, flourishing in the retirement of home, 
secluded from the vanities of a “‘ crowded life,” 
and adorning with her bloom the abode of do- 
mestic affection. 





ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Tue cemetery in which the ashes of these re- 
nowned lovers jointly reposed (at Verona,) was 
long since destroyed by the falling of a thunder- 
bolt into an adjoining magazine of combustibles; 
and the stone coffin in which Juliet was placed 
by the friar after she had swallowed the sleeping 
draught, is the only relic now to be seen. It is 
marked by a sinking for the head, two holes for 
the admission of air, and ‘a place for the recep- 
tion of a lighted taper, which it is still the cus- 
tom to fix beside a corpse. Till within the last 
few years it was placed within the site of the 
cemetery which had contained the actual tomb; 
but in consequence of the many depredations 
committed by those who in the night-time scaled 
the walls for the purpose of carrying away a 
chip of the love-stone, it was removed to a yard 
close by—a safe but not worthy place. 





TO A BUTTERFLY NEAR A TOMB. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
I stoop where the lip of Song lay low, 
Where the dust was heavy on Beauty's brow; 
Where stiliness hung on the heart of Love, 
And a marble weeper kept watch above. 


I stood in the silence of lonely thought, 

While Song and Love in my own soul wrought ; 
Though each unwhisper'd, each dimm'd with fear, 
Each but a banish'd spirit bere. 


Then didst thou pass me in radiance by, 
Child of the Sunshine, young Butterfly ! 
Thou that dost bear, on thy fairy wing, 
No burden of inborn suffering ! 


Thou wert flitting past that solemn tomb, 
Over a bright world of joy and bloom; 
And strangely I felt, as | saw thee shine, 
The all that sever'd thy life and mine. 


Mine, with its hidden mysterious things, 

Of Love and Grief, its unsounded springs, 

And quick thoughts, wandering o'er earth and sky, 
With voices to question Eternity! 


Thine on its reckless and glancing way, 
Like an embodied breeze at play! 

Ghild of the Sunshine, thou wing'd and free, 
One moment—onre moment—I envied thee! 


Thou art not lonely, though born to roam, 

Thou hast no longings that pine for home; 

Thou seek’st not the haunts of the bee and the bird, 
To fly from the sickness of Hope deferr'd. 


In thy brief being no strife of mind, 

No boundless passion, is deeply shrined ; 
But I—as I gazed on thy swift flight by, 
One hour of my soul seem’d Infinity! 


Vet, ere I turned from that silent place, 
Or ceased from watching thy joyous race, 
Thou, even Thou, on those airy wings, 
Did’st waft me visions of brighter things! 


Thou, that dost image the freed soul's birth, 
And its flight away o’er the mists of earth, 

Oh! fitly Thou shinest mid flowers that rise 
Round the dark chamber where Genius lies! 





THE LONGEST DAY. 


BY WORDSWORTH. 
Summer ebbs ;—each that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 
Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 


He who governs the creation, 
In his providence assign’d 

Such a gradual declination 
To the life of human kind. 


Yet we mark it not;—fruits redden, 

Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown, 
And the heart is loth to deaden 

Hopes that she so long hath known. 


Be thou wiser, youthful Maiden ! 
And when thy decline shall come, 
Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 


Now, even now, ere wrapp’d in slumber, 
Fix thine eyes upon the sea 

That absorbs time, space, and number ; 
Look towards eternity ! 


Follow thou the flowing river, 
On whose breast are thither borne, 
All deceived, and each deceiver, 
Through the gates of night and morn; 


Through the year’s successive portals ; 
Through the bounds which many a star 

Marks, not mindless of frail mortals, 
When his light returns from far. 


Thus when Thou with Time hast travell'd 
Towards the misty gulf of things, 

And the mazy stream unravell'd 
With thy best imaginings ; 


Think, if thou on beauty leanest, 
Think how pitiful that stay, 
Did not virtue give the meanest, 

Charms superior to decay. 


Duty, like a strict preceptor, 
Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown: 
Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 
While thy brow youth's roses crown. 
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THE PANDOUR AND HIS PRINCESS. 


4A HUNGARIAN SKETCH. 


“ Wuar is the day’s news? Tell me some- 
thing, my dear Colonel, for Iam dying of ennui,” 
said the showy Prince Charles of Buntzlau, one 
of the handsomest men about the court, and in- 
comparably the greatest coxcomb. 

“* Not much more than yesterday,” was the 
answer of Colonel the Baron Von Herbert. 
“The world goes on pretty much the same as 
ever. We have an Emperor, five Electors, and 
fifty sovereign princes, in Presburg; men eat, 
drink, and sleep notwithstanding ; and until there 
is some change in those points, one day will not 
differ much from another to the end of the world.” 

“ My dear Colonel,” said the Printe, smooth- 
ing down the blackest and longest pair of mus- 
taches in the imperial cuirassiers, “‘ you seem to 
think little of us, the blood, the couronnes, the 
salt.of the earth, who preserve Germany from 
being as vulgar as Holland. But 1 forget; you 
have a partiality for the gens du peuple.” 

* Pardon me, Prince,” said Herbert, witha 
smile, “I pity them infinitely, and wish that they 
might exchange with the Landgraves and Mar- 
graves, with all my heart. I have no doubt that 
the change would often be advantageous to both, 
for I have seen many a prince of the empire who 
would make a capital ploughman, while he made 
but a very clumsy prince; and I have, at this 
moment, three prodigiously high personages, 
commanding three troops in my regiment, whom 
nature palpably intended to clean their own 
horses’ heels, and who, I charitably believe, might, 
by dint of drilling and half-a-dozen years’ prac- 
tice, make three decent dragoons.” 

* Just as you please, Colonel,” said the Prince, 
“but beware of letting your private opinion go 
forth. Leopold is one of the new light, I allow, 
and loves a philosopher; but he is an Emperor 
still, and expects all his philosophers to be of his 
own opinion.—But here comes Colljni.” 

Collini was his Italian valet, who came to in- 
form his highness that it was time for him to pay 
his respects to the Princess of Marosin. This 
Italian’s pringipal office was, to serve his master 
in place of a memory—to recognize his acquaint- 
ance for him as he drove through the streets— 
and to tell him when-4o see and when to be blind. 
The Prince looked at his diamond watch, started 
from the sofa, gave himself a congratulatory 
glance in a mirror, and, turning to Collini, asked, 
* When am I to be married to the Princess?” 

“ Poh, Prince,” interrupted the Colonel, with 
something of disdain, “ this is too absurd. Send 
this grimacing fellow about his business, and 
make love on your own account, if you will; or 
if not, choose some woman, whose beauty and 
virtue, or whose want of them both, will not be 
dishonoured by suh trifling.” 

“ You then actually think her worth the atten- 
tions of a Prince o: the Empire?” said the hand- 
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some coxcomb, as, with one finger curling his 
mustaches, he again, and more deliberately, sur- 
veyed himself in the mirror. 

“T think the Princess of Marosin worthy of 
the attentions of any king on earth,” said the 
Baron, emphatically ; “ she is worthy of a throne, 
if beauty, intelligence, and dignity of mind, can 
make her worthy of one.” 

The Prince stared. ‘ My dear Colonel!” he 
exclaimed, *‘ may I half presume you have been 
speculating on the lady yourself? But I can 
assure you it ds.in vain. The Princess is a 
woman; and allowing, as I do,” and this he said 
with a Parisian bow, that bow which is the very 
language of superiority, “‘ the infinite pre-emi- 
nence of the Baron Von Herbert in every thing, 
the circumstance of her being a woman, and my 
being a Prince, is prodigiously in my favour.” 

The Bag§f had involuntarily laid his hand upon 
his sword at the commencement of this speech, 
but the conelusion disarmed him. He had no 
right to quarrel with any man for his own good 
opinion, and he a himself by contemplat- 
ing the Prince, who continued arranging his 
mustaches. The sound of a trumpet put an end 
to the conference. 

“ Well, Prince, the trumpet sounds for pa- 
rade,” said the Baron, “and I have not time to 
discuss so extensive a subject as your perfections. 
But take my parting information with you. I 
am not in love with the lady, nor the lady with 
me; her one-and-twenty, and my one-and-fifty, 
are sufficient reasons on both sides. You are 
not in love with the lady neither, and—I beg of 
you to hear the news like a hero—the lady is not 
in love with you. For the plain reason, that so 
showy a figure cannot possibly be in love with 
any thing but itself; and the Princess is, I will 
venture to say, too proud to share a heart witha 
bottle of lavender water, a looking-glass, and a 
poodle.” 

The Prince raised his eye-brows, but Von 
Herbert proceeded. “ Buntalau will be without 
a female sovereign, and its very accomplished 
Prince will remain to the last, the best dressed 
bachelor in Vienna. Au revoir. I see my Pan- 
dours on parade.” ; 

Von Herbert and the Prince parted with mu- 
tual smiles.—But the Prince’s were of the sar- 
donic order; and, after another contemplation of 
his features, which seemed, unaccountably, to be 
determined to disappoint him for the day, he rang 
for Collini, examined a new packet of uniforms, 
bijouterie, and otto of roses, frem Paris, and was 
closeted with him for two profound hours. 
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A forest untouched since the flood overhung 
theroad, and a half-ruined huge dwelling. 

“ Have the patrol passed?” 

“ Within the last five minutes.” 
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“] wish them at the bottom of the river: they 
cost me a Turkish carabine, a brace of diamond 
watches, as I'll be sworn, from the showy fellow 
that I levelled at, with the valise behind his cou- 
rier, scented enough to perfume a forest of brown 
bears.” 

“ Hang those Hulans,” was the answer. “ Ever 
since the Emperor’s arrival, they have done no- 
thing but gallop about, putting honester men than 
themselves in fear of their lives, and cutting up 
our employment so wofully, that it is impossible 
to make money enough on the road to givea 
decent education to one’s children. But here 
comes the captain. We shall now have some 
news. Speranski never makes his appearance, 
unless something is in the wind.” 

This dialogue passed between two Transylva- 
nian pediars, if a judgment were to be formed 
from their blue caps, brown cloaks, and the packs 
strapped to their shoulders. A narrower inspec- 
tion might have discovered within those cloaks 
the little heads of a pair of short scimitars; their 
trowsers would have displayed to the curious the 
profile of two horse pistols, and their boots deve- 
loped a pair of those large bladed knives, which 
the Hungarian robber uses, alike to slice away 
the trunks of the britchska, to cut the harness of 
the horse, the throat of the rider, and carve his 
own sheep’s milk cheese. 

The captain came in, a tall bold figure, in the 
dress of an innkeeper. He flung a purse upon 
the table, and ordered supper. The pedlars dis- 
burdened themselves of their boxes, kindled a 
fire on a hearth, which seemed guiltless of having 
administered to the wants of mankind for many 
a wild year; produced from an unsuspected 
storehouse under the floor some dried venison, 
and the paws of a bear, preserved in the most 
luxurious style of Hungarian cookery ; decorated 
their table even with some pieces of plate, which, 
though evidently of different fashions, gave proof 
of their having been under noble roofs, by their 
armorial bearings and workmanship, though the 
rest of their history did not lie altogether so much 
in high life; and in a few minutes the captain, 
throwing off his innkeeper hat and drab-coloured 
coat, half sat, half lay down to a supper worthy 
of an Emperor, or of a man who generally sups 
much better, an imperial commissary. 

The whole party were forest robbers; the 
thing must be confessed. But the spirit of the 
country prevailed even under the rotting roof of 
* the Ghost’s house,’"—the ominous name which 
this old and ruinous, though still stately mansion, 
had earned among the peasantry. The name 
did not exactly express the fact; for, when 
tenanted at all, it was tenanted by any thing 
rather than ghosts; by some dozens of rough, 
raw-boned, bold, and hard-living fellows—as solid 
specimens of flesh and blood as had ever sent a 
shot right in front of the four horses of a courier’s 
cabriolet, or had brought to a full stop, scimitar 
in hand, the heydues and chasseurs, the shivering 
valets and frightened postilions of a court eham- 
berlain, whirling along the Vienna road with six 
to his britchska, 
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Etiquette was preserved at this supper. The 
inferior plunderers waited on the superior. Cap- 
tain Speranski ate his meal alone, and in solemn 
silence. The pedlars watched his nod; filled out 
the successive goblets at a glance, and, having 
performed their office, watched, at a respectful 
distance, the will of the man of authority. A 
silver chime announced the hour of ten. One 
of the pedlars drew aside a fragment of a ragged 
shawl, which covered one of the most superb 
pendules of the Palais Royal. 

If the Apollo who sat harping in gold upon its 
stytolate, could have given words to his melodies, 
he might have told a curious narrative; for he 
had already seen a good deal of the various world 
of adventure. Since his first transit from the 
magnificent Horlogerie of M. Sismond, of all 
earthly watchmakers the most renowned, this 
Apollo had first sung to the world and his sister 
Muses, in the chamber of the unlucky Prince de 
Soubise. The fates of France had next trans- 
ferred him, with the Prince’s camp plate, dis- 
patches, secret orders, and military chest, into 
the hands of a regiment of Prussian hussars, at 
the memorable battle of Rosbach, that modern 
* battle of the Spurs.” But the Prussian Colonel 
was either too much or too little a lover of the 
arts to keep Apollo and the Nine all to himself; 
and the pendule next rang its silver notes over 
the Roulette table of the most brilliant of Pari- 
sian opera-dancers, transferred from the salle of 
the Academie to the Grand Comedie at Berlin. 
But roulette, wheel of Plutus as it is, is sometimes 
the wheel of fortune; and the fair La Pirouette, 
in spite of the patronage of the court and the 
nation, found that she must, like Generals and 
monarchs, submit to fate, and part with her bril- 
liant superfluities. The pendule fled from her 
Parian mantel-piece, and its chimes were thence- 
forth to awake the eyelids of the handsomest 
woman in Hungary, the Countess Lublin nee 
Joblonsky, memorable for her beauty, her skill 
at Joto, and the greatest profusion of rouge since 
the days of Philip Augustus. Its history now 
drew toaclose. It had scarcely excited the envy 
of all the countesses of her circle, and, of course, 
become invaluable to the fair Joblonsky, when 
it disappeared. A reward of ten times its value 
was instantly offered. The Princess of Marosin, 
the arbiter of all elegance, who had once express- 
ed her admiration of its taste, was heard to regret 
its loss as a specimen of foreignart. The undone 
proprietor was only still more undone; for of all 
beauties, living or dead, she most hated the Prin- 
cess, blooming, youthful, and worshipped as she 
was, to the infinite detriment of all the fading 
Joblonskys of the creation. But no reward could 
bring it back. This one source of triumph was 
irrecoverably gone; and from Presburg to 
Vienna, all was conjecture, conversation, and 
consternation. So ended the court history of the 


pendule. 
When the repast was fully over, Speranski, 
Souring out a glass of Tokay from a bottle which 


bore the impress of the Black Eagle of the House 





of Hapsburg, and which had evidently been 
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arrested on its road to the Emperor’s table, or- 
dered one of the pedlars to give him the papers, 
“ which,” said he, with a smile, “ that Turkish 
courier mislaid where he slept last night.” A 
small packet was handed to him;—he perused it 
over and over with a vigilant eye, but it was ob- 
vious, without any of the results which he expect- 
ed; for, after a few minutes’ pause, during which 
he examined every part of the case in which they 
were enclosed, he threw the letters aside.— 
“ What,” said he, in a disappointed tone, “ was 
to be expected from those opium-eaters? Yet 
they are shrewd in generation, and the scandals 
of the harem, the propitious day for shaving the 
Sultan’s head, the lucky star for combing his 
illustrious beard, or the price of a dagger-hilt, 
are as good topics as any that pass in our own 
diplomacy. Here, Sturnwold, put back this cir- 
cumcised nonsense into its case, and send it, do 
you hear, by one of our own couriers, to the 
Turkish secretary at Vienna; let it be thrown on 
his pillow, or tied to his turban, just as you please; 
but, at all events, we must not do the business 
like a clumsy cabinet messenger. Now, begone, 
and you, Heinrich, hand me the Turk’s Meers- 
chaum.” 

The bandit brought him a very handsome pipe, 
which, he said, would probably be more suited to 
the Turk’s tobacco, of which he had deposited a 
box upon the table. Speranski took the pipe, 


but, at his first experiment, he found the neck 
His quick conception ascertained 


obstructed. 
the point at once. Cutting the wood across, he 
found a long roll of paper within. He glanced 
over its contents, instantly sprang up, ordered 
the attendance of half a dozen of “ his friends,” 
on horseback, looked to the priming of his pistols, 
and galloped off through the forest. 
* * * * * * * * 

On the evening of one 8f the most sultry days 
of July, and in one of the most delicious yet 
most lonely spots of the Carpathian hills, a tram- 
pling of hoofs and a jingling of horse-furniture, 
and a confusion of loud and dissonant voices, an- 
nounced that strangers were at hand. The 
sounds told true, for, gradually emerging from 
the glade covered with terebinth trees, wild vines, 
that hung their rich and impenetrable folds over 
elms, hazels, and cypress, like draperies of green 
and brown silk over the pillars of some Oriental 
palace, came a long train of sumpter mules, led 
horses, and Albanian grooms; next came a more 
formidable group of horsemen, the body-guards of 
the Hospodar of Moldavia, sent to escort Mo- 
hammed Ali Hunkiar, the Moslem Ambassador, 
through the Bannat; and then came, seated on 
the Persian charger, given him from the stables 
of the Padishah, the brother of the sun and the 
father of the moon, Sultan Selim, the most mighty, 
a little bitter-visaged old Turk, with the crafty 
countenance of the hereditary hunchbacks of the 
great city of the faithful. Nothing could be more 
luxurious than the hour, the golden sunset; no- 
thing lovelier than its light streaming in a thou- 
sand rays, shifts and shapes of inimitable lustre 
through the blooms and fuliage of the huge ravine; 
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and nothing less lovely or more luxurious than 
the little old ambassador, who had earned his 
elevation from a cobbler’s stall to the Divan, by 
his skill in cutting off heads, and had now earned 
his appointment to the imperial embassy, by his 
dexterity in applying a purse of ten thousand 
sequins to the conscience of the slipper-bearer 
of his highness the Vizier. 

Nothing could seem less inclined to look at the 
dark side of things at this moment, or to throw 
away the enjoyments of this world for the good of 
Moslem diplomacy, than Mohammed Ali Hun- 
kiar, as he sat and smoked, and stroked his long 
beard and inhaled the mingled fumes of his 
Smyrna pipe, and the air aromatic with a host of 
flowers. But the Turkish proverb, “ the smoker 
is often blinded by his own smoke,” was to find 
its verification even in the diplomatic hunchback. 
As he had’ just reached the highest’ stone of the 
pass, and was looking with the triumph of avarice, 
or ambition, if it be the nobler name, down the 
valley chequered with the troop that meandered 
through paths as devious, and as many coloured 
as an Indian snake, a shot struck his charger in 
the forehead; the animal sprung high in the air, 
fell, and flung the ambassador at once from his 
seat, his luxury, and a certain dream of clearing 
ten times the ten thousand sequins which he had 
disbursed for his place, by a genuine Turkish 
business of the dagger, before he left the port- 
cullis of Presburg. 

All was instant confusion. The shots began 
to fall thick, though the enemy might have been 
the beasts of the earth or the fowls of the air, for 
any evidence that sight could give to the contrary. 
The whole troop were of one opinion, that they 
must have fallen into the power of the fiend him- 
self; for the shots poured on them from every 
quarter at once. Wherever they turned, they 
were met by a volley. The cavalry of the Hos- 
podar, though brave as panthers on parade, yet 
were not used to waste their valour or their time 
on struggles of this irregular nature. They had 
bought their own places, and paid the due pur- 
chase of a well-fed sinecure; they had bought 
their own clothes, and felt answerable to them- 
selves for keeping them in preservation worthy 
of acourt; they had bought their own horses, 
and, like true Greeks, considered that the best 
return their horses could make was to carry them 
as safe out of the field as intoit. The consequence 
was, that, in the next five minutes, the whole 
escort was seen riding at will in whatever direc- 
tion the destiny that watches over the guards of 
sovereign princes might point the safest way. 
The ravine, the hill, the forest, the river, were 
all speckled with turbans, like flowers, in full 
gallop; the muleteers, being of slower movement, 
took the simpler precaution of turning their 
mules, baggage and all, up the retired corners 
of the forest, from which they emerged only to 
turn them with their lading totheir several homes. 
All was the most picturesque melee for the first 
half-dozen rounds, all was the most picturesque 
flight for the next. All was silence thenceforth; 


| broken only by the shots that came dropping 
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through the thickets, wherever a lurking turban 
suddenly seemed to recover its energies, and fly 
off at fullspeed. At length even the shots ceased, 
and all was still and lone. The forest looked as 
if it had been unshaken since the deluge; the 
ravine, calm, rich, and tufted with thicket, shrub, 
and tree, looked as if it Had never heard the hoof 
of cavalry. The wood-dove came out again, 
rubbed down its plumage, and cooed in peace to 
the setting sun; the setting sun threw a long 
radiance, that looked like a pyramid of amber, 
up the pass.. Turban, Turk, skirmish, and cla- 
mour, all were gone. One remnant of the time 
alone remained. 

Under a huge cypress, that covered the ground 
with its draperies, like a funeral pall, lay a 
charger, and under it a green and scarlet bale. 
The bale had once been a man, and that man the 
Turkish ambassador. But his embassy was over. 
He had made his last salaam, he had gained his 
last sequin, he had played his last trick, he had told 
his last lie. “ Dust to dust” was now the history 
of Mohammed Ali Hunkiar. 

. ¢ &.*@ . + aoa 

The Hall of the Diet at Presburg is one of the 
wonders of the capital. The heroes and magnates 
of Upper Hungary frown in immeasurable mag- 
nitude of mustache, and majestic longitude of 
beard, on its walls. The conquerors of the Ban- 
nat, the ravagers of Transylvania, the potentissi- 
miof Sclavonia, there gleam in solidity of armour, 
that at nce gives a prodigious idea of both their 
strength and their terrors. The famous rivers, 
figured by all the variety of barbarian genius, 
pour their pictured’ torrents over the ceiling. 
The Draave embraces the Saave, the Grau rushés 
in fluid glory through the Keisse; and floods that 
disdain a bridge, and flow a hundre! leagues 
asunder, there interlace each other in streams, 
as smiling and affectionate as if they slept in the 
same fountain. Entering that hall, every true 
Hungarian lifts up his hands, and rejoices that he 
is born in the country of the arts, and, leaving it, 
compassionates the fallen honours of Florence 
and Rome. 

Yet in that hall, the Emperor Leopold,monarch 
of fifty provinces, and even sovereign of Hungary, 
was pacing backwards and forwards, without 
casting a glance on the wonders of the Hungarian 
hand. Colonel the Baron Von Herbert was at 
the end of the saloon, waiting the imperial plea 
sure. The dialogue, which was renewed 
broken off as the Emperor approached or left 
him, was, of course, one of fragments. The Em- 
peror was in obvious agitation. “ It is the most 
unaccountable thing I ever heard of,” said Leo- 
pold. “He had, 1 understand, a strong escort; 
his own train were numerous; the roads regu- 
larly patroled; every precaution taken; and yet 
the thing is done in full sunshine. A man is 
murdered almost under my own eyes, travelling 
with my passport; an ambassador, and above all 
ambassadors, a Turk.” 

“ But your majesty,” said Von Herbert, “ is 
not now in Vienna. Your Hungarian subjects 
have peculiar ideas on the subject of human jus- 





tice; and they would as soon shoot an ambassador, 
if the idea struck them, as a squirrel.” 

“But a Turk,” said the Emperor, “ against 
whom there could not have existed a shadow of 
personal pique; who could have aroused no jea- 
lousy at eourt; who could have been known, in 
fact, by nobody here; to be killed, almost within 
sight of the city gates, and every paper that he 
had upon him, every present, every jewel, every 
thing carried off, without the slightest clue to dis- 
covery !—Baron, I shall begin to doubt the acti- 
vity of your Pandours.”’ 

The Baron’s grave countenance flushed at the 
remark, and he answered, with more than even 
his usual gravity.—* Your majesty must decide. 
But, whoever has been in fault, allow me to vin- 
dicate my regiment. The Pandour patrol were 
on the spot on the first alarm; *but the whole 
affair was so quickly over, that all their activity 
was utterly useless. It actually seemed super- 
natural.” 

“Has the ground been examined?” asked 
Leopold. 

“ Every thicket,” answered Von Herbert. “1 
would stake my troopers, for sagacity and perse- 
verance against so many bloodhounds; and yet, I 
must acknowledge to your majesty, that, except 
for the marks of the horse’s hoofs on the ground, 
the bullets sticking in the trees, and the body of 
the Turk himself, which had been stripped of 
every valuable, we might have thought that we 
had mistaken the place altogether.” 

“The whole business,” said Leopold, “is a 
mystery; and it must be unravelled.”” He then 
broke off, resumed his walk to the end of the 
hall, then returning, said abruptly—* Look to 
the affair, Colonel. The Turks have no good 
opinion of us as it is, and they will now have a 
fresh pretext in charging us with the assassina- 
tion of their ambassaflor. Go, send out your 
Pandours, offer a hundred ducats for the first 
man who brings any information of the murder; 
offer a thousand, if you please, for the murderer 
himself, Even the crown would not be safe, if 
these things were to be done with impunity. 
Look to your Pandours more carefully in future.” 

The Baron, with a vexation which he could 
not suppress, hastily replied—* Your majesty 
does not attribute this outrage to any of my 
corps?” 

“ Certainly not to the Baron Von Herbert,” 
said the Emperor, with a recoficiling smile. 
‘“‘ But, my dear Baron, your heroes of the Bannat 
have no love for a Turk, while they have a very 
considerable love for his plunder. For an em- 
broidered saddle or a diamond-hilted dagger, 
they would go as far as most men. In short, you 
must give those bold barbarians of yours employ- 
ment, and let their first be to find out the assas- 


sin. 


* * * * $ ¢ & @ 

It was afternoon, and the Wienar Straat was 
crowded with equipages of the great and fair. 
The place of this brilliant reunion was the draw- 
ing-room of the Princess of Marosin, and the 
occasion was the celebration of her birth-day- 
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Princesses haveso many advantages over humbler 
beauties, that they must submit to one calamity, 
which, in the estimation of many a beauty, is 
more than a balance for all the gifts of fortune. 
They must acknowledge their age. The art of 
printing, combined with the scrutiny of etiquette, 
prohibits all power of making the years of a prin- 
cess a secret confided to the bosoms of the privy 
council. As the hour of her first enclosing the 
brilliancy of her eyes, in a world which all the 
court poets profess must be left in darkness 
without them, so the regular periods by which 
the bud advances to the bloom, and the bloom 
matures into ripened loveliness, are registered 
with an annual activity of verse, prose, and pro- 
testation, that precludes all chronological error. 
Even at the period when the autumnal touch 
begins to tinge the cheek, and the fair possessor 
of so much homage would willingly forget the 
exact number of the years during which she has 
borne the sceptre, the calculation is continued 
with fatal accuracy. Not an hour can be silently 
subducted from the long arréar of time; and while, 
with all the female world beneath her, he suddenly 
seems to stand still, or even to retrograde, with 
the unhappy object of regal reckoning, he moves 
mercilessly onward, with full expanded wing 
carries her from climacteric to climacteric, un- 
restrained and irrestrainable by all the skill of 
female oblivion, defies the antagonist demterity of 
the toilet, makes coiffeur and cosmetics null and 
void, and fixes the reluctant and lovely victim of 
the calendar in the awful elevation of “‘ the world 
gone by.” She is a calendar saint, and, like 
most of that high sisterhood, has purchased her 
dignity by martyrdom. 

But the Princess of Marosin had no reason to 
dread the keenest reckoning of rivalry. She was 
on that day eighteen. _ Eighteen years before 
that morning, the guns from the grey and war- 
worn towers of Marosin had announeed through 
a circuit of one of the loveliest principalities of 
Upper Hungary, that one of the loveliest beings 
that even Hungary had ever seen, was come from 
its original skies, or from whatever part of crea- 
tion handsome princesses visit this sublunar world. 
As the only descendant of her illustrious house, 
she was the ward of the Emperor, but having the 
still nearer claims of blood, her marriage now 
occupied the Imperial care. A crowd of Mar- 
shals and Margraves felt that they would make 
excellent guardians of the Principality, and 
offered their gefierous protection. The.lady 
seemed indifferent to the choice; but Prince 
Charles, of Buntzlau, by all acknowledgment the 
best dressed prince in the Empire, at the head of 
the hussar guard of the Emperor, incalculably 
rich, and incomparably self-satisfied, had already 
made.up his mind on the subject, and decided 
that the Principality, and lady annexed, were to 
be his. The Emperor, too, had given his sanc- 
tion. Prince Charles was not the man whom 
Leopold would have chosen for the President of 
the Aulic Council, though his claims as a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies were beyond all discussion. 
But the imperial policy was not reconcilable 





with the idea of suffering this important inheri- 
tance to fall into the hands of a Hungarian noble. 
Hungary, always turbulent, requires coercives, 
not stimulants, and two hundred thousand ducats 
a-year, in the hands of one of her dashing cap- 
tains, would have been sufficient to make another 
Tekeli. The handsome Prince was evidently not 
shaped for raising the batmer of revolt, or heading 
the cavaliers of the Ukraine. He was an Aus- 
trian in all points, and a new pelisse would have 
won him from the car of Alexander, on the day 
of his entry into Babylon. 

Among the faithful of the empire, the sove- 
reign’s nod in politics, religion, and law. The 
Marshals and Margraves instinctively bowed 
before the supremacy of the superhuman thing 
that wore the crown of Charlemagne, and Prince 
Charles’s claim was worshipped by the whole 
embroidered circle, as one of the decisions which 
it would be court impiety to question, as it was 
court destiny to fulfil. 

Hungary was once the land of kings, and it 
was still the land of nobles. Half oriental, half 
western, the Hungarian is next in magnificence 
to the Moslem. He gives his last ducat for a 
shawl, a jewel-hilted sabre, or a gilded cap, which 
nothing but his fears of being mistaken for a 
Turk prevents him from turning into a turban. 
The Princess Juliana of Marosin sat in the centre 
of a chamber that might have made the cabinet 
of the favourite Sultana of the Lord of the Infidels. 
She sat on a low sofa covered with tapestry from 
Smyrna; her caftan, girdled with the largest 
emeralds, was made by the fair fingers of the 
Greek maidens of Salonichi; her hair, long, 
black, and drooping round her person, in rich 
sable wreaths, like the branches of a cypréss, 
was surmounted by a crescent, which had won 
many an eye in the jewel mart of Constantinople; 
and in her hand she waved a fan of peacocks’ 
plumes, made by the principal artist to the serail 
of Teheran. Thus Oriental in her drapery, 
colour, and costume, she sat in the centre of a 
chamber, which, for its gloomy carvings, yet sin- 
gular stateliness of decoration, might have re- 
minded the spectator of some Indian shrine, or 
subterranean dungeons of the dark spirits enclos- 
ing a spirit of light; or, to abandon poetry, and 
tell the truth in plain speech, the chamber re- 
minded the spectator of the formal, yet lavish 

lendour of the old kingly times of the land, 

ile its professor compelled him to feel the fact, 
at all magnificence is forgotten in the presence 
of a beautiful woman. 

The Princess received the homage of the glit- 
tering circle with the complacency of conscious 
rank, and repaid every bow with one of those 
sweet smiles, which to a courtier are irresistible 
evidences of his personal merit; to a lover, are 
spells that raise him from the lowest depths to 
the most rapturous altitudes; and to a woman, 
cost nothing whatever. But, to an eye which 
none of these smiles had deprived of all its powers 
of reading the human countenance, there was in 
even this creature of birth, beauty and admira- 
tion, some secret anxiety, which, in despite of all 
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conjecture, proved that she was no more than 
mortal. There was a wavering of her colour, 
that bespoke inward perturbation; a paleness, 
followed by a flush that threw the crimson of her 
gorgeous shaw] into the shade; a restless move- 
ment of the fingers loaded with gems; a quick 
turn of the head towards the door, though the 
most potential flattery was at the moment pouring 
into the ear at the opposite side. There were 
times, when a slight expression of scorn upon her 
features escaped her politeness, and gave sign 
that she agreed with mankind of all ages, in the 
infinite monotony, dullness and common-place of 
the elite of the earth, the starred and ribboned 
society of the high places of mankind. But all 
was peace to the emotion of her features, when 
the door slowly opened; and after a note of pre- 
paration worthy of thearrivalof the great Mogul, 
the chamberlain announced “ Prince Charles of 
Buntzlau.” Pride and resentment flashed across 
her physiognomy, like lightning across the sere- 
nity of asummer sky. Her cheek grew crim- 
son, as the gallant lover, the affianced husband, 
came bowing up to her; her brow contracted, 
and the man would have been wise who had 
argued from that brow the hazard of taking her 
hand, without first securing the heart. But all 
was soon over; the lovely lady soon restrained 
her emotion, with a power which showed her 
presence of mind. But her cheek would not 
obey even her determination ; it continued alter- 
nately glowing and pale; wild thoughts were 
colouring and blanching that cheek; and the fever 
of the soul was burning in her restless and daz- 
zling eye. On the birth-days of the great in 
Hungary, it is the custom that none shall come 
empty handed. A brilliant variety of presents 
already filled the tables and sofas of the apart- 
ment. But the Prince's present eclipsed them 
all; it was a watch from the Horlogerie of the 
most famous artist of Paris, and a chef d’ccuvre 
in point of setting: The Princess looked at it 
with a disdain which it cost her an effort to con- 
ceal. “ Prince,” said she, “1 regret the want of 
patriotism which sends our nobles to purchase 
the works of strangers, instead, of encouraging 
the talent of our own country.”” “ Yes, but your 
highness may condescend to reflect,” said the 
lover, “ on the utter impossibility of finding any 
thing of this kind tolerable, except in Paris.” 
The Princess turned to one of the Bohemia 
who formed her band of minstrels, and said 
* Vladimir, desire the jewel-keeper to bring my 
Hungarian watch.” The Bohemian went on his 
mission—the jewel-keeper appeared with the 
watch, and it was instantly declared, by the una- 
nimous admiration of the circle, to be altogether 
unrivalled in the art. The Prince, chagrined at 
this discomfiture, asked, with more than the au- 
thority of a lover, if the Princess “‘ would do him 
the honour to mention the artist so deserving of 
her patronage.” She handed the watch over to 
him. He opened it, anda paper dropped out. 
On it was written the name of Mohammed Ali 
Hunkiar. 

**The murdered ambassador!” instinctively 





exclaimed fifty voices. The Princess rose from 
her seat, overwhelmed with surprise and alarm. 
“ The Turkish ambassador!” said she; “ then this 
must have been a part of his plunder.” The 
jewel-keeper was summoned to give account of 
the circumstances connected with the purchase. 
His answer was, that “ It was no purchase.” But 
he produced a note which he had received along 
withit. The note was “a request that her high- 
ness would accept so trivial a present on her 
birth-day, from one of her faithful subjects;” and 
that, unable to discover the name of the donor, 
he had accepted itaccordingly. Her circle soon 
after broke up. In acourt, all things are known; 
in a province all things, known or unknown, are 
an invaluable topic as long as they are new. 
The story of the Hungarian watch was turned 
into shapes innumerable. But the result of the 
investigation, which immediately took place, by 
order of the Princess, was, that it had actually 
been made by an artist of Buda for the Sultan, 
by whom it was sent among the presents designed 
forthe Emperor. On the fall of the Turk, it had 
disappeared, like all the rest of his plunder, and 
had been unheard of until it started into light in 
the household of the Princess of Marosin. 

The little perturbation excited by this incident 
lasted but till the high and mighty of the circle 
had withdrawn, to communicate the fact to a 
dozen other circles, and talk of it until the world 
was weary alike of the tale and the tellers. But 
there was a perturbation in the mind of this young 
and lovely being, which came from a deeper 
source, and lasted longer than even the delight 
of her dear five hundred friends, in surmising all 
the possible modes in which the stately relative 
of Emperors had contrived to charm into her fair 
hands the most superb montre under the roofs of 
the city of Presburg. 

Sunset began to shed its quiet gold on the hill- 
tops round the city—the sounds of day were 
fading fast—the glittering crowd had left her hall 
to silence—and as she walked through the suite 
of magnificent chambers in her gala dress, tissued 
with emeralds and rubies, and her regal loveli- 
ness contrasted with her eye fixed upon the 
ground, and her slow and meditative step, she 
might have been ‘taken for the guardian genius 
of those halls of ancestry, or a new avatar of the 
tragic muse. Arrived at the balcony, she almost 
fell into the flowery seat, below which spread a 
vast and various view of the most fertile plain of 
Hungary. But the vision on her eye was not of 
the harvest heavily swelling before her at every 
wave of the breeze. Her thoughts were of val- 
leys, where the sun never reached their green 
depths—of forests, where the roebuck fed and 
sported in scorn of the hunter—of mountains, 
whose marble spines were covered only with 
clouds, and whose only echoes were those of the 
thunder or the eagle. All before her eye was 
beauty cultured, and calm pleasure. The pea- 
santry were driving their wains homeward, loaded 
with the luxuriance of the Hungarian fields, pro- 
verbially rich where they are cultivated at all. 
Large droves of quiet cattle were speckling the 
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canta ores the heat and light 
of the ore citizens Were issuing from 
the city gates the freshness of the hour, 
troops of the nobles attendant on the impe- 
'l ceremony, relieved from the labours of eti- 
quette and ante-chambers, were driving their 
glittering equipages through the avenues, or 
caracolling their Ukraine chargers through the 
meadows. Yet for the living lands¢ape the young 
gazer had no eyes. The scene on which her 
spirit dwelt was one of savage majesty and lonely 
power. A vast pile of rocks, through which a 
way seemed to have been cloven by the thunder- 
bolt, cpened on a glen as desolate as if it had 
never been trodden by the foot of man, Yet, 
under the shelter of one of its overhanging cliffs, 
peeping out from a drapery of heath, lichens, and 
wild flowers, as rich as a Persian carpet, was 
seen the outline of a rude building, half cottage, 
half tower, and, resting on the slope beside it, a 
hunter with his: boar-spear fixed upright in the 
turf—a greyhound beside him, and his whole soul 
employed in listening to the roar of the Mediter- 
ranean, whose waters chafed and swelled at the 
entrance of the ravine, and spread to the horizon 
like a gigantic $heet of sanguincd steel. 

The murmur of the church bells for the eve- 
ning service, at length scattered the vision. The 
mountain forests vanished, the glen of eternal 
marble was a garden embroidered with all the 
cultivation of art, and nothing was left of the 
whole proud picture but the star that now came, 
like a bride from her chamber, and stood show- 
ering radiance upon her head. That star, too, 
had gleamed upon the sky of the Croatian ravine, 
and in her enthusiasm she could almost have ad- 
dressed it like a friend, or put up a prayer to its 
shrine, as that of a beneficent divinity. In the 
strong sensibility of the moment, she uttered a 
few broken aspirations to its brightness, and a 
wish that she might escape the infinite weariness 
of life, and, like that star, be a gazer on exist- 
ence, from a height above the cares and clouds 
of this world. A sudden movement among. the 
shrubs below caught her ea~; she glanced down, 
and saw, with his countenance turned full en her, 
as if she were something more than human, the 
hunter whom her fancy had pictured in the glen! 

a a , ».¢°s 


It was midnight, when twenty individuals, evi- 
dently of high rank, had assembled in an obscure 


house in oneof the suburbs. But it was evident, 
from the plainness of their dress, that they had 
some object in concealing their rank; and, from 
the weapons under their cloaks, it was equally 
evident that they had come upon some business, 
in which either danger was to be guarded against, 
or violence intended. 

For some time there was silence, the only words 
exchanged were in whispers. At intervals, a 
low knock at the door, a watchword, and a sigh, 
exchanged between the keeper of the entrance 
and the applicant without, announced.a new 
comer. Still, nothing was done; and as the ca- 
thedral bells tolled midnight, the anxiety for the 
arrival of some distinguished stranger, who had 
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unaccountably delayed his coming, grew exces- 
sive. It gradually escaped too, that the Cardinal 
di Lecco, the Papal Internuncio, was the ex- 
pected individual. 

The signal was given at last; the door opened, 
and a pale, dec*pit Roman ecclesiastic entcred. 
‘* Are all your friends here?” was his first ques- 
tion. But the answer was by nomeans a hospi- 
table one. “By what means, Monsignore,” said 
a tall, dark-featured personage, advancing to 
him, “ have we the honour of seeing you here? 
We’ are upon private business.” ‘I come by 
your own invitation,” said the ecclesiastic mildly, 
producing, at the same time, a letter, which was 
handed round the circle. “ But this letter is to 
the nuncio of his holiness; and it wag Only from 
him that we desired an answer in person.” Then, 
in a higher tone, and half drawing his sword, an 
action which was imitated by all, “ We must 
know, reverend signor, who you are, and by what 
authority you have intruded yourself into this 
room, or you must prepare to receive the reward 
due to all spies and traitors.”” The venerable 
priest’s countenance betrayed the most obvious 
alarm; surrounded by this conflux of indignant 
visages, and with twenty swords already flashing 
round his head, it required more than usual firm- 
ness to contemplate his situation without awe. 
The single glance which he cast to the door, 
seemed to say, how gladly he would have escaped 
from this specimen of Hungarian deliberation. 
His perturbation evidently deprived him of de- 
fence; he tried to explain the cause of his com- 
ing; he searched his dress for some paper, which, 
by his signs rather than his words, he imtimated 
would answer for his character. He searched 
his bosom—all was in vain; his hands became 
entangled, he made a sudden step to the door, but 
suspicion was now thoroughly roused. Every 
sword was flashing there against his bosom. He 
tottered back, uttered some indistinct sounds of 
terror, and fell fainting into a chair. 

The question was now how to dispose of him, 
for that he was not the Cardinal was a matter of 
personal knowledge to Count Colvellino, the 
personage who had first addressed him. 

The Count, a man of habitual ferocity, pro- 
posed that he should be stabbed gn the spot—an 
opinion which met with universal assent; but the 
difficulty was, how to dispose of the body. To 
bury it where they were was imposgjble for men 

ith no other instruments than their swords; .to 

ing it into the river, would inevitably betray the 
murder by daylight; and even to convey it 
through ¢he streets, to the river side, might be 
perilous, from the number of guards and loiterers 
brought together by the imperial residence. 
During the deliberation, the old ecclesiastic re- 
turned to his senses. By some accident, his hand 
had fallen upon the secret packet which contain- 
ed his credentials; the discovery acted on him as 
a cure for all his feebleness, and in his delivery 
of his mission, he even wore%an aif of dignity. 
“The length and haste of ms ; from 
Rome,’ said the venerable man, ‘* ize, © 
most noble lords, for my weakness; but this 
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paper will, I presume, be satisfactory. It is, as 
you see, the rescript of his Holiness to the Car- 
dinal di Lecco, whose servant and secretary 
stands before you.—The Cardinal, suddenly oc- 
cupied by the high concerns of the Secreta Con- 
cilia, of which he has just been appointed presi- 
dent, has sent me with his signet, his sign manual, 
and his instructions, as contained in this cipher, 
to attend the’ high deliberations of my most ho- 
noured Lords, the Barons of Upper Hungary.” 
The credentials were delivered. All were au- 
thentic. 
been premature in condemning the Papal envoy, 
who now announced himself as the Father Jiaco- 
mo di Estrella, of the Friars Minors of the Capi- 
tal; and the point at issue was directly entered 
upon. It wasof a nature which justified all their 
caution. The Emperor Leopold was supposed 
to have brought with him to the throne some 
ideas, hostile alike to the ancient feudalism of 
Hungary, and the supremacy of the Roman See. 
Revolution was threatening in Europe; and the 
Barons felt violent suspicions of a revolutionary 
inroad on their privileges headed by the possessor 
of the Imperial Crown. The simple plan of the 
conspirators on this occasion, was the extinction 
of the hazard by the extinction of the instrument. 
Leopold was to be put to death in the moment of 
his coronation, and the heir of the former royal 
race of Hungary, a monk in the convent of St. 
Isidore, was to be placed on the vacant throne. 
The debate lasted long, and assumed various 
shapes, in which the Papal Envoy exhibited the 
complete recovery of his faculties, and showed 
singular vividness and subtlety in obviating the 
impediments started to the project of getting rid 
of Leopold. Still, to overthrow an imperial 
dynasty, in the very day when its head was in the 
fullness of power, surrounded by troops, and still 
more protected by the etiquette that kept all 
strangers at a distance from the royal person, 
had difficulties which profoundly perplexed the 
Barons. But the deed must be done; Colvellino, 
already obnoxious to suspicion, from his habitual 
love of blood and violence of life, led the general 
opinion. After long deliberation, it was decided 
that as poison was slow, and might fail—as the 
pistol was too public, might miss the mark, and 
but wound after all, the secure way was the dag- 
ger. But how was this to find the Emperor, 
through a host of attendants, who surrounded him 
like a Persian monarch, and through ten tho 

sand men-at-arms, covered with iron up to the 
teeth, and as watchful as wolves? Fra Jiacomo 
then made his proposal. “To attack the Em- 
peror in his chamber,” said he, “‘ would be im- 
possible; and, besides, would be an unmanliness 
disgraceful to the warlike spirit of the nobles of 
Hungary.” All voices joined in the sentiment. 
“To attack him in his passage through the 
streets, on the day of his corenation, would be 
equally impossible, from the number of his 
guards, and equally dishonourable to the high 
character of the Hungarian nobles for fidelity to 
all who trust them.” A second plaudit, almost 
an acclamation, followed the sentiment. Fra 


Colvellino acknowledged that he had - 





Jiacomo now paused, as evidently waiting to col- 
lect his thoughts, and asked, inthe humblest 
voice, whether it was absolutely necessary that 
Leopold should die? ‘“‘ He orwe,” cried Colvel- 
lino, indignant at the delay of the timid old priest. 
“ He or we,” echoed all the voices. ‘I obey,” 
said the friar, with a sigh, and clasping his trem- 
bling hands upon his bosom. “ It is not for an 
old monk, a feeble and simple man like me, my 
noble lords, to resist the will of so many destined 
to lead the land of their fathers. But let us, if 
we must be just; also be merciful. Let the victim 
die at the high altar of the cathedral.” A mur- 
mur rose at the seeming profanation. The friar’s 
sallow cheek coloured at this mark of disapproval. 
He was silent; but Colvellino’s impatience spoke. 
“ Let us,” said he, “ have no womanish qualms 
now; what matters it where, or when, a tyrant 
falls? Church or chamber, street or council, all 
are alike. The only question is, who shall first 
or surest send the dagger to his heart? Who 
among us shall be the liberator of his country ?” 
The question remained without ananswer. The 
service was obviously a difficult one at best, and 
the Brutus was sure of being sacrificed by the 
swords of the guards. ‘“ Cowards!” exclaimed 
Colvellino, “is this your spirit? "Tis but a mo- 
ment since you were all ready to shed your blood 
for the death of this German puppet, and now 
you shrink like children.” “If it were not in 
the cathedral,” muttered some of the conspira- 
tors. ‘* Fools,’ muttered the haughty Count, 
** to such scruples all places are cathedrals. But 
the cause shall not be disgraced by hands like 
yours.—Colvellino himself shall do it; aye, and 
this good friar shall give me his benediction, too, 
on the enterprise.” The ruffian burst out into a 
loud laugh. ‘“ Peace, my son,” said the priest, 
with hands meekly waving, and his eyes fixed on 
the ground. “ Let us not disturb our souls, bent 
as they are on the_pious services of the church 
and his holiness the father of the faithful, by un- 
seemly mirth. But let us, in all humility and 
sincere soberness, do our duty. The Count Col- 
vellino has nobly offered, with a heroism worthy 
of his high name, to consummate the freedom of 
the Hungarian church and state. But this must 
not be be, his life is too precious. If Prince 
Octar, the last hope of the ancient line of Ladis- 
laus should die, Count Colvellino is the rightful 

eir. The hopes of Hungary must not be sacri- 
ficed.” 

The Count’s dark eye flashed, and his cheek 
burned up with the flame of an ambition which 
he had long cherished, and which had stimulated 
him to this sudden and suspicious zeal for his 
country. “Tne Emperor must not put the 
crown of Hungary on his head and live,” said he, 
in a tone of expressed scorn and hope. “ To- 
morrow,” said the friar, rising, as if he could 
throw off the infirmities of age in the strength of 
his resolution—* To-morrow, at the moment of 
the mass, Leopold dies, and dies by my hand.” 
All stared. “ Noble Lords,” said the friar, almost 
abashed into his former humility, by the sight of 
so many bold and proud countenances gazing on 
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him, in every expression of surprise, doubt, won- 
der, and applause—“ Noble lords,” he pursued, 
“ what is my life that I shonld value it, except as 
the means of serving his holiness and this illus- 
trious country, which has for so many centuries 
been the most faithful daughter of the church ? 
To me life and death are the same. But I shall 
not die. My sacred function, to-morrow, will 
bring me close to the Emperor unsuspected. I 
shall be among the prelates who lead him up to 
the altar. At the moment when he takes the 
crown into his hand, and before he has profaned 
it by its resting on his brow, Hungary shall be 
free.” 

A loud cry of admiration burst from the whole 
assembly. Colvellino, alone, seemed to regret 
the loss of the honour. His countenance lowered, 
and, grasping the self-devoted friar’s -sleeve, he 
said, in atone of wrath but ill stifled, “ Friar, 
remember your promise. No parleying now. 
No scruples. Beware of treachery to the cause. 
But, to make all secure, I tell you, that you shall 
be watched. As Grand Chamberlain, I myself 
shall be on the steps of the altar, and the slight- 
est attempt at evasion shall be punished by a 
dagger, at least as sharp as ever was carried by a 
priest in either church or chamber.” Fra Jia- 
como bowed his head to his girdle, and only 
asked, in a tone of the deepest meekness, “ Count, 
have I deserved this? Noble Lords of Hungary, 
have I deserved this? is treason laid rightly to 
my charge? If you doubt me, let me go.” He 
turned to the door as he spoke, but even Colvel- 


lino’s disdain, felt the folly of losing so willing an 
accomplice, and one who, besides, was now so 


much master of the conspiracy. “ Well, then, 
so be it,” murmured the Count, “ the cause will 
be disgraced by the instrument. But this Em- 
peror at least will molest Hungary no more.” 
Fra Jiacomo bowed but the deeper. All was 
now concerted for the deed. The conspirators 
were appointed to wait in the church of Saint 
Veronica, behind the cathedral, for the signal of 
Leopold’s death, and thence to proceed to the 
convent, where the heir of Ladislaus was kept, 
and proclaim him king. Colvellino listened to the 
latter part of the arrangement with a smile of 
scorn. They were separated by the sound of the 
cannon, announcing the dawn of the great cere- 
monial. 
._ + *« + © + & A 

The morning of the coronation found all Pres- 
burg awake. The streets were thronged before 
day with citizens; noblemen hastening to the 
palace; troops moving to their various posts in 
the ceremony ; peasants pouring in from all the 
provinces, in all the wild festivity and uncouth 
dialects of the land of the Huns. Then came the 
Magnates, riding on their richly caparisoned 
horses, and followed by their long train of armed 
attendants, a most brilliant and picturesque dis- 
play. The equipages contained all that the king- 
dom could boast of female beauty and high birth, 
and the whole formed a singular and vivid con- 
trast of the strange, the lovely, the bold and the 
graceful, the rude and the magnificent, the Ori- 





ental and the Western—all that a feudal, half 
barbarian people could exhibit of wild éxultation 
—and all that an empire as old as Charlemagne 
could combine of antique dignity and civilized 
splendour. 

The sun, which so seldom condescends to shine 
on regal processions, threw his most auspicious 
beams on the city of Presburg on this memorable 
day, Bbt it was in the cathedral that all the 
opulence of the imperial and national pomp was 
displayed. The aisles were hung with tapestry 
and banners of the great feudal families, and 
crowded with the body guards of the Emperor, 
and the richly costumed heydukes and chasseurs 
of the Hungarian lords. The centre aisle was 
one canopy of scarlet tissue, covering, like an 
immense tent, the royal train, the great officers 
of the court, and the Emperor as he waited for 
the consecration. Farther on, surrounding the 
high altar, stood a circle of the Hungarian Pre- 
lacy in their embroidered robes, surrounding the 
Archbishop of Presburg, and in their unmoving 
splendour, looking like a vast circle of images 
of silver and gold. Above them all, glittering in 
jewels, looking down from clouds of every bril- 
liant dye, and luminous with the full radiance of 
the morning, the Virgin Mother in celestial 
beauty, the patroness of Presburg, a wonder- 
working Madonna, “ whom Jews might kiss, and 
infidels adore.” 

At length, to the sound of unnumbered voices, 
and amid the flourish of trumpets, and the roar 
of cannon from all the bastion Leopold entered 
the golden rails of the altar, ascended the steps, 
followed by the great officers of the kingdom, and 
laid his hand upon the crown. At that moment, 
the Grand Chamberlain, Count Colvellino, had 
knelt before him to present the book of the oath 
by which he bound himself to the rights and pri- 
vileges of Hungary. In the act of pronouncing 
the oath, the Emperor was seen to start back 
suddenly, and the book fell from his hand. At 
the same moment a wild scream of agony rung 
through the cathedral ; there was a manifest con- 
fusion among the prelacy; the circle was broken 
down, some rushed down the steps; some re- 
treated to the pillars of the high altar; and some 
seemed stooping, as if round one who had fallen. 
Vases, flowers, censers, images, all the pompous 
ornaments which attend the Romish ritual on its 
great days, were trampled under foot in the 
tumult; and prelate, priest, and acolyte, were 
flung together in the terror of the time. The 
first impression of all was, that the Emperor 
had been assassinated, and the startled flying 
nobles, and the populace at the gates, spread the 
report through the city, with the hundred addi- 
tions of popular alarm. But the Imperial body 
guard, instantly drawing théir swords, and press- 
ing their way through the nobles and multitude 
up to the altar, soon proved that the chief terror 
was unfounded, by bringing forward the Empe- 
ror in their midst, and showing him to the whole 
assemblage unhurt; he was received with an 
acclamation that shook the dome. 


But blood had been spilled: the Grand Cham- 
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berlain was found pierced to the heart. He had 
died at the instant from the blow. But by whom 
he was thus foully murdered, or for what cause, 
baffled all conjecture. The general idea, from 
the position in which he fell, was, that he had 
offered his life for the Emperor's: had thrown 
himself forward between his royal master and the 
assassin, and had been slain by accident or re- 
venge. Leopold recollected, too, that im the act 
of taking the book of the oath, be bad felt some 
hand pluck his robe; but, on looking round had 
seen only the Grand Chamberlain kneeling 
before him. Enquiry was urged in all quarters, 
but in vain. Colvellino was a corpse; he re- 
mained bathed in his loyal blood, the heroic de- 
fender of his liege lord ; the declared victim of his 
loyalty ; and a reward of a thousand ducats was 
declared on the spot, by his indignant sovereign, 
for the discovery of the murderer. The gates of 
the cathedral were instantly closed ; strict search 
was made, but totally in vain. Order was slowly 
restored. But the ceremony was too important 
to be delayed. The crown was placed upon tie 
imperial brow, and a shout like thunder hailed 
Leopold “King of Hungary.” In courts all 
things are forgotten. 

As the stately procession returned down the 
aisle, all was smiles and salutation, answered by 
the noble ladies of the court and provinces, who 
sat ranged down the sides according to their 
precedency, under pavilions tissued with the 
arms of the great Hungarian families. In this 
review of the young, the lovely, and the high 
born, all eyes gave the prize of beauty, that prize 
which is awarded by spontaneous admiration, 
and the long and lingering gaze of silent delight, 
to the Princess of Marosin. Her dress was, of 
course, suitable to her rank and relationship to 
the imperial line, all that magnificence could add 
to the natural grace, or dignity of the form; but 
there was in her countenance a remarkable con- 
trast to the general animation of the youthful 
and noble faces round her—a melancholy that 
was not grief, and a depth of thought that was not 
reverie, which gave an irresistible superiority to 
features which, under their most careless aspect, 
must have been pronounced formed in the finest 
mould of nature. Her eyes were cast down, and 
even the slightest bending of her head had a 
degree of mental beauty. It was clearly the 
unconscious attitude of one whose thoughts wére 
busied upon other things than the pomps of the 
bour. It might have been the transient regret 
of a lofty spirit for the transitory being of all 
those splendours which so few years must extin- 
guish in the grave; it might have been the reluc- 
tance of a generous and free spirit at the approach 
of that hour which would see her hand given by 
imperial policy, where her heart disowned the 
gift; it might be patriotic sorrow for the fallen 
glories of Hungary; it might be romance; it 
might be love. But whatever might be the cause, 
all remarked the melancholy, and all felt that it 
gave a deep and touching effect to her beauty, 
which fixed the eye on her, as if spell-bound. 
Even when the Emperor passed, and honoured 
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the distinguished loveliness of his fair cousin by 
an especial wave of his sceptred hand, she an- 
swered it by scarcely more than a lower bend of 
the head, and the slight customary pressure of 
the hand upon the heart. With her glittering 
robe, worth the purchase of a principality drawn 
round her, as closely as if it were the common 
drapery of a statue,she sat not unlike the statue, 
in classic gracefulness, but cold and unmoving 
as the marble. 

But all this was suddenly changed. As the 
procession continued to pass along, some object 
arrested her glance which penetrated to her 
heart. Her cheek absolutely burned with crim- 
son ; her eye flashed; her whole frame seemed to 
be instinct with a new principle of existence; 
with one hand she threw back the tresses, heavy 
with jewels, that hung over her forehead, as if 
they obstructed her power of following the vision; 
with the other she strongly attempted to still the 
beatings of her heart; and thus she remained for 
a few moments, as if unconscious of the place, of 
the time, and of the innumerable eyes of wonder 
and admiration that were fixed upon her. There 
she sat; her lips apart; her breath suspended; 
her whole frame fevered with emotion; the statue 
turned to life, all beauty, feeling, amaze, passion. 
But a new discharge of cannon,a new flourish of 
trumpet and cymbal, as the Emperor reached 
the gates of the cathedral, and appeared before 
the assembled and shouting thousands without, 
urged on the procession. The magic was gone. 
The countenance, this moment like a summer 
heaven, with every hue of loveliness flying across 
it, in rich succession, was the next colourless. 
The eye was again veiled in its long lashes; the 
head was again dejected; the marble had again 
become classic and cold; the beauty remained, 
but the joy, the enchantment, was no more. 

. « @ © + 2 * &® 

The Baron Von Herbert was sitting at a desk 
in the armoury of the palace. Javelins rude 
enough to have been grasped by the hands of the 
primordial Huns; bone-headed arrows that had 
pierced the gilded corslets of the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople; stone axes that had dashed their 
rough way through the iron head-pieces of many 
a son of Saxon chivalry ; and the later devices of 
war, mail gold-enamelled, silv.er-twisted, purple- 
grained, and Austrian, Italian, and Oriental es- 
cutcheon, gleamed, frowned, gloomed and rusted 
in the huge effigies of a line of warriors, who, if 
weight of limb, and sullenness of visage, are the 
elements of glory, must have fairly trampled out 
all Greek and all Roman fame. 

A key turned in the door, and the Emperor 
entered hastily, and in evident perturbation. He 
turned the key again as he entered. The Baron 
stopped his pen, and awaited the commands of 
his sovereign. But Leopold was scarcely pre- 
pared to give counsel or command. He threw a 
letter on the table. 

** Read this, Von Herbert,” said he, “ and tell 
me what you think of it. Is it an impudent false- 
hood, or a truth, concerning the public safety ? 
Read it again to me.” 
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The Baron read :— 

“ Emperor, you think yourself surrounded by 
honest men. You are mistaken. You are sur- 
rounded by conspirators. You think that, in 
offering a reward for Colvellino’s murderer, you 
are repaying a debt of gratitude. You are mis- 
taken. You are honouring the memory of a 
murderer.—You think that,in giving the hand 
of the Princess of Marosin to Prince Charles of 
Buntzlau, you are uniting two persons of rank in 
an honourable marriage. You are mistaken. 
You are pampering a coxcomb’s vanity, and 
breaking a noble heart. You think that, in send- 
ing your Pandours to scour the country, you can 
protect your court, your palace or yourself. 
You are mistaken. The whole three are in my 
power. “ SPERANSKI.” 

The Baron laid down the paper, and gravely 
paused for the Emperor’s commands. But the 
Emperor had none to give. He put the simple 
query—* Is this a burlesque or a reality? Is the 
writer a charlatan or a conspirator?” 

* Evidently something of both, in my concep- 
tion,” said the Colonel; “* the paper is not courtly, 
but it may be true, neverthelesss, The writer is 
apparently not one of your Majesty’s chamber- 
lains, and yet he is clearly master of some points 
that mark him for either a very dangerous in- 
mate of the court, or a very useful one.” 

Leopold’s anxious gesture bade the Baron pro- 
ceed. He looked over again the letter, and 
commented on it as he passed along. 

“** Surrounded by conspirators?’ Possible 
enough. The Hungarian nobles never knew 
how to obey. They must be free as the winds, 
or in fetters. The mild government of Austria 
is at once too much felt and too little. No go- 
vernment, or all tyranny, is the only maxim for 
the Magnates. If not slaves, they will be con- 
spirators.” 

“Then this rascal, this Speranski, tells the 
truth after all?” said the Emperor. 

“ For the fact of conspiracy I cannot answer 
yet,” said Von Herbert; “ but for the inclination 
I can, at any hour of the twenty-four.” He pro- 
ceeded with the letter— You are honouring the 
memory of a murderer.” 

“ An atrocious and palpable calumny!” ex- 
claimed the Emperor. “ What! the man who 
died at my feet? If blood is not to answer ho- 
nour and loyalty, where can the proof be given? 
He had got besides every thing that he could 
desire. I had just made him Grand Chamber- 
lain.” 

Von Herbert's grave countenance showed that 
he was not so perfectly convinced. 

“1 knew Colvellino,” said he, “ and if appear- 
ances were not so much in his favour by the 
manner of his death, I should have thought him 
one of the last men in your Majesty’s dominions 
to die for loyalty.” 

** You are notoriously a philosopher, Von Her- 
bert,” cried Leopold impatiently. “ Your creed 
is mistrust.” 

“I knew the Grand Chamberlain from eur 
school-days,” said the Baron calmly; “ at school 





he was haughty and headstrong. We entered 
the royal Hungarian guard together; there he 
was selfish and profligate. We then separated 
for years. On my return.as your Majesty’s aid- 
de-camp, I found him the successor of an estate 
which he had ruined, the husband of a wife whom 
he had banished from his palace, the colonel of a 
regiment of Hulans which he had turned into a 
school of tyranny, and Grand Chamberlain to 
your Majesty, an office which I have strong rea- 
son to think he used but as a step to objects of a 
more daring ambition.” 

“But his death, his courageous devotion of 
himself, the dagger in his heart!” exclaimed the 
Emperor. 

“ They perplex, without convincing me,” said 
the Baron. 

He looked again at the letter, and came to the 
words, ** Breaking a noble heart.” 

**What can be the meaning of this?” asked 
Leopold, angrily. ‘‘ Am I not to arrange the 
alliances of my family as I please? Am I to for- 
feit my word to my relative, the Prince of Buntz- 
lau, when he makes the most suitable meitgkyin 
the empire for my relative the Princess of 
Marosin? This is mere insolence, read no 
more.” ; 

The Baron laid down the letter and stood in 
silence. 

* Apropos of the Princess,” said Leopold, wil- 
ling to turn the conversation from topics which 
vexed him, “ has there been any further intelli- 
gence of her mysterious purchase; that far-famed 
plunder of the Turk, her Hungarian chef-d’- 
ceuvre ?” 

“* If your Majesty alludes ta the Princess’s very 
splendid watch,” said the Baron, “1 understand 
that all possible enquiry had been made, but 
without effect of tracing any connexion between 
its sale and the unfortunate assassination of the 
Turkish envoy.” 

‘So, my cousin,” said the Emperor, with a 
half smile, “ is to be set down by the scandalous 
Chronicle of Presburg, as an accomplice in rifling 
the pockets of Mohammed? But the whole place 
seems full of gipsyism, gossiping, and juggling. 
I should not wonder if that superannuated belle, 
the Countess Joblonsky, lays the loss of her pen- 
dule to my charge, and that the Emperor shail 
quit Hungary with the character of a receiver of 
stolen goods.” 

“ Your Majesty may be the depredator to a 
much more serious extent, if you will conde- 
scend but to take the Countess’s heart along with 
you,” said the Colonel, witha grave smile. “It 
is, I have no doubt, too loyal, not to be quite at 
your Majesty’s mercy.” ©» 

“ Hah,” said Leopold, “ I must be expeditious 
then, or she will be devote, or in the other world, 
incapable of any love but for a lapdog, or turned 
into a canonized saint. But in the meantime, 
look to these nobles. If conspiracy there be, let 
us be-ready for it. I have confidence in your 
Pandours. They have no love for the Hunga- 
rians. Place a couple of your captains in my 
antechamber. Let the rest be on the alert. You 
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will be in the palace, and within call, for the 
next forty-eight hours.” 

The Emperor then left the room. Von Her- 
bert wrote an order to the Major of the Pandours, 
for a detachment to take the duty of the imperial 
apartments. The evening was spent at the opera, 
followed bya court ball; and the Emperor retired, 
more than satisfied with the dancing loyalty of 
the Hungarian beaux and belles. 

*_ £ *£ &#* ~ *# & * 

The night was lovely, and the moon shone with 
full orbed radiance upon the cloth of gold, em- 
broidered velvet curtains, and high enchased 
silver sculptures of the imperial bed. The Em- 
peror was deep in a midsummer night’s dream 
of waltzing with a dozen winged visions, a ballet 
in the grand Opera given before their majesties 
of Fairyland, on the occasion of his arrival in 
their realm. He found his feet buoyant with all 
the delightful levity of his new region; wings 
could not have made him spurn the ground with 
more rapturous elasticity. The partner round 
whom he whirled was Oberon’s youngest daugh- 
ter, just come from a finishing school in the 
Evening Star, and brought out for the first time. 
But a sudden sound of evil smote his ear; every 
fairy dropped at the instant; he felt his winged 
heels heavy as if they were booted for a German 
parade; his blooming partner grew dizzy in the 
very moment of a whirl, and dropped fainting in 
his arms; Titania, with a scream expanded her 
Pinions, and darted into the tops of the tallest 
trees. Oberon, with a frown, descended from 
his throne, and stalked away in indignant ma- 
jesty. 

The sound was seon renewed; it was a French 
quadrille, played by a golden Apollo on the harp 
—a sound, however pleasing to earthly ears, too 
coarse for the exquisite sensibilities of more 
ethereal tempers. The God of song was sitting 
on a beautiful pendule, with the name of Sis- 
monde conspicuous on its dial above, and the 
name of the Countess Joblonsky engraved on its 
marble pedestal below. The Emperor gazed 
first with utter astonishment, then with a burst 
of laughter; his words had been verified. He 
was in a new position. He was to be the “ re- 
ceiver of stolen goods” after all. But in the 
moonlight lay at his feet a paper; it contained 
these words:—-“ Emperor—-You have friends 
about you, on whom you set no value; you 
have enemies, too, about you, of whom you are 
not aware. Keep the pendule; it will serve to 
remind you of the hours that may pass between 
the throne and the dagger.—It will serve, also, 
to remind you how few hours it may take to 
bring a noble heart to the altar and the grave. 
The toy is yours. The Countess Joblonsky has 
already received more than its value. 

“ SPERANSKI.” 
* + ts 4 oo. ¢ & SC 

The Countess Joblonsky had been the hand- 
somest woman in Paris twenty years before. But 
in Paris, the reign of beauty never lasts supreme 
longer than a new Opera—possibly, among other 
reasons, for the one that both exhibited without 





mercy for the eyes or ears of mankind. The 
Opera displays its charms incessantly, until all 
that remain to witness the triumph are the fid- 
dlers and the scene-shifters. The Belle electri- 
fies the world with such persevering attacks on 
their nervous system, that it becomes absolutely 
benumbed. A second season of triumph is as 
rare for the Belle as the Opera, and no man ever 
living has seen, or will see, a third season for 
either. The Countess retired at the end of her 
second season, like Diocletian, but not like Dio- 
cletian to the cultivation of cabbages. She drew 
off her forces to Vienna, which she entered with 
the air of a conqueror, and the rights of one; for 
the fashion that has fallen into the “sere and 
yellow leaf” in Paris, is entitled to consider itself 
in full bloom at Vienna. At the Austrian capital 
she carried all before her, for the time. She had 
all the first of the very first circle in her chains. 
All the Archdukes were at her bidding; were 
fed at her petits soupers of five hundred hungry 
noblesse, en comite; were pilfered at her loto 
tables; were spell-bound by her smiles, laughed 
at in her boudoir, and successively wooed to 
make the fairest of Countesses the haughtiest of 
Princesses. Still the last point was incomplete 
—she was still in widowed loveliness. 

The coronation suddenly broke up the Vienna 
circle.—She who had hitherto led or driven the 
world, now condescended to follow it; and the 
Countess instantly removed her whole establish- 
ment, her French Abbe, her Italian chevaliers, 
ordinaires and extraordinaires, her Flemish lap- 
dogs, her Ceynese monkeys, and her six beau- 
tiful Polish horses, to Presburg, with the deter- 
mination to die devote, or make an impress on 
the imperial soul, which Leopold should carry 
back, and the impression along with it to Vienna. 
But cares of state had till now interposed a shield 
between the Emperor’s bosom and the lady’s 
diamondeyes. She had at last begun actually to 
despair ; and on this morning she had summoned 
her Abbe to teach her the most becoming way 
for a beauty to renounce the world. She was 
enthroned on a couch of rose-coloured silk, wor- 
thy of Cytherea herself, half-sitting, half-repos- 
ing, with her highly rouged cheek resting on her 
snowy hand, that hand supported on a richly 
bound volume of the Life of La Valliere, deli- 
cious model of the wasted dexterity, cheated 
ambition, and profitless passion of a court beauty, 
and her eyes gazing on the letter which this 
pretty charlatan wrote on her knees, in the in- 
credible hope of making a Frenchman feel. 
The Countess decided upon trying the Valliere 
experiment upon the spot, writing a letter to the 
Emperor, declaring the “ secret flame which had 
so long consumed her,” “ confessing” her resolu- 
tion to fly into a convent, and compelling his ob- 
durate spirit to meditate upon the means of res- 
cuing so brilliant an ornament of his court from 
four bare walls, the fearful sight of monks and 
nuns, and the performance of matins and vespers 
as duly as the day. 

At this critical moment, one of the imperial 
carriages entered the porte cochere. A gentle- 
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man of the court, stiff with embroidery, and stiffer 
with Austrian etiquette, descended from it, was 
introduced by the pages in attendance, and with 
his knee almost touching the ground, as to the 
future possessor of the diadem, presented to the 
Countess a morocco case. It contained a letter. 
The perusal of the missive brought into the fair 
reader’s face a colour that outburned all the 
labours of her three hours’ toilette. It requested 
the Countess Joblonsky’s acceptance of the trifle 
accompanying the note, and was signed Leopold. 
The case was eagerly opened. A burst of bril- 
liancy flashed into the gazer’s eyes. It was the 
superb watch, the long-talked of, the leng-lost— 
the watch of the Princess Marosin, and now 
given as an acknowledgment of the personal 
superiority of her handsome competitor. She 
saw a crown glittering in strong imagination over 
her head. The Life of La Valliere was spurned 
from her. The Abbe was instantly counter- 
manded. The Countess had given up the nun- 
nery; she ordered her six Polish steeds, and 
drove off to make her acknowledgments to the 
Emperor in person. 

But what is the world? The Countess had 
come at an inauspicious time. She found the 
streets crowded with people talking of some ex- 
traordinary event, though whether of the general 
conflagration, or the flight of one of the Arch- 
duchesses, it was impossible to discover from the 
popular ideas on the subject. Further on, she 
found her progress impeded by the troops. The 
palace was double guarded. There had evidently 
been some formidable occurrence. A scaflold 
was standing in the court, with two dead bodies 
in the Pandour uniform lying upon it. Cannon, 
with lighted matches were pointed down the 
principal streets. The regiment of Pandours 
passed her, with Von Herbert at their head, look- 
ing so deeply intent upon something or other, 
that she in vain tried to obtain a glance towards 
her equipage.—The Pandours, a gallant looking, 
but wild set, rushed out of the gates and galloped 
forward, to scour the forest, like wolf dogs in full 
cry. The regiment of Imperial Guards, with 
Prince Charles of Buntzlau witching the world 
with the best perfumed pair of mustaches, and 
the most gallantly embroidered mantle in any 
hussar corps in existence, rode past, with no 
more than a bow. All was confusion, conster- 
nation, and the clank of sabre sheaths, trumpets, 
and kettle-drums. The Countess gave up the 
day and the diadem, returned to her palace, and 
began the study of La Valliere again. 

The story at length transpired. The Empe- 
ror’s life had been attempted. His own detail to 
his Privy Council was—That before daylight he 
had found himself suddenly attacked in his bed 
by ruffians. His arms had been pinioned during 
his sleep. Hecalled out for the Pandour officers 
who had been plated in the antechamber; but, 
to his astonishment, the flash of a lamp, borne by 
one of the assailants, showed those Pandours the 
most active in his seizure. Whether their pur- 
pose was to carry him off, or to kill him on the 
spot; to convey him to some cavern or forest 





where they might force him to any conditions 
they pleased, or to extinguish the imperial autho- 
rity in his person at once, was beyond his knows 
ledge; but the vigour of his resistance had madé 
them furious, and the dagger of one of the con® . 
spirators, was already at his throat, when he saw 
the hand that held it lopped off by the sudden 
blow of a sabre from behind.— Another hand now 
grasped his hair, and he felt the edge of a sabre, 
which slightly wounded him in the neck, but 
before the blow could be repeated, the assailant 
fell forward, with a curse and a groan,and died at 
his feet, exclaiming that they were betrayed. This 
produced palpable consternation among them; 
and on hearing a sound outside, like the trampling 
of the guards on their rounds, they had silently 
vanished, leaving him bleeding and bound. He 
had now made some effort to reach the casement 
and cry out for help, but a handkerchief had been 
tied across his face, his arms and feet were fas- 
tened by a scarf, and he lay utterly helpless. In a 
few moments after, he heard steps stealing along 
the chamber. It was perfectly dark; he could 
see no one; but he gave himself up for lost. The 
voice, however, told him that there was no enemy 
now in the chamber, and offered to loose the 
bandage from his face, on condition that he would 
answer certain questions. The voice was that 
of an old man, said he, but there was a tone of 
honesty about it that made me promise at once. 

*“ T have saved your life,” said the stranger ; 
“ what will you give me for this service?” 

“ If this be true, ask what you will.” 

“ I demand a free pardon for the robbery of the 
Turkish courier, for shooting the Turkish enyoy, 
and for stabbing the Grand Chamberlain in your 
presence.” 

** Are you a fool or a madman who ask this?” 

“To you neither. I demand, further, your 
pardon for stripping Prince Charles of Buntzlau 
of his wife and his whiskers together—for marry- 
ing the Princess of Marosin—and for turning 
your Majesty into an acknowledged lover of the 
Countess Joblonsky.” 

“ Who and what are you? 
hands.” 

The cord was snapped asunder. 

“ Tell me your name, or [ shall call the guards, 
and have you hanged on the spot.” 

“My name!” the fellow exclaimed with a 
laigh—“ Oh, it is well enough known every 
where—at court, in the cottages, in the city, and 
on the high road—by your Majesty's guards, and 
by your Majesty’s subjecis. I am the Pandour 
of Pandours—your correspondent, and now your 
cabinet counsellor. Farewell, Emperor, and 
remember—Speranski !” 

“ The chords were at the instant cut from my 
feet. 1 sprang after him, but I might as well 
have sprung after my own shadow. He was gone 
—but whether into the air or the earth, or whe- 
ther the whole dialogue was not actually the work 
of my own imagination, favoured by the struggle 
with the conspirators, I cannot tell to this mo- 
ment. One thing, however, was unquestionable, 
that I had been in the hands of murderers, for I 
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stumbled over the two bodies of the assassins who 
were cut down in the melee. The first lamp that 
was brought in showed me also, that the two 
Pandour captains had been turned into the two 
Palatines of Sidlitz and Frankerin, but by what 
magic I cannot yet conjecture.” 
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A more puzzling affair never had bewildered 
the high and mighty functionaries of the imperial 
court. They pondered upon it for the day, and 
they might have added the year to their delibera- 
tions, withont being nearer the truth. The roll 
of the Pandours had been called over. None 
were missing except the two captains; and cer- 
tainly the two conspirators, though in the Pan- 
dour uniform, were not of the number. 

“More perplexity still, The imperial horse- 
guards returned in the evening terribly offended 
by a day’s gallop through the valgarity of the 
Hungarian thickets, but suffering no other loss 
than of afew plumes and tassels, if we except 
one, of pretty nearly the same. kind, Prince 
Charles of Buntzlau. The Prince had been 
tempted to spur his charger through a thicket. 
He led the way in pursuit of the invisible enemy; 
he never came back. His whole regiment gal- 
loped after him in all directions. They might as 
well have hunted a mole; he must have gone 
under ground—but where, was beyond the brains 
of his brilliantly dressed troopers. He was un 
prince perdu. 

Leopold was indignant at this frolic, for as 
such he must conceive it; and ordered one of his 
aides-de-camp to wait at the quarters of the 
corps, until the future bridegroom grew weary 
of his wild-goose chase, and acquainted him that 
the next morning was appointed for his marriage. 
But he returned not. 

Next morning there was another fund of indig- 
nation prepared for the astonished Emperor. 
The bride was as undiscoverable as the bride- 
groom. The palace of the Princess de Marosin 
had been entered in the night; but her attendants 
could tell no more, than that they found her 
chamber doors open, and their incomparable 
tenant flown, like a bird from its gilded cage. 
All search was made and made in vain. The 
Prince returned after a week's detention by 
robbers in a cave. He was ill received. Leo- 
pold, astonished and embarrassed, conscious that 
he was treading on a soil of rebellion, and vexed 
by his personal disappointments, broke up his 
court, and rapidly set out for the hereditary do- 
minions. 

He had subsequently serious affairs to think of. 
The French interest in Turkey roused the Otto- 
man to a war.—Orders were given for a levy 
through the provinces, and the Emperor himself 
commenced a tour of inspection of the frontier 
lying towards Roumelia. In the Croatian levy, 
he was struck peculiarly with the Ceunt Corne- 
glio Bancaleone, Colonel of a corps of Pandours, 
eminent for beauty of countenance and dignity 
of form, for activity in the manceuvres of his 
active regiment, and one of the most popular of 
the nobles of Croatia. The Emperor expressed 





himself so highly gratified with the Count’s con- 
duct, that, as a mark of honour, he proposed to 
take up his quarters in the palace. The Count 
bowed, reluctance was out of the question.— The 
Emperor came, and was received with becoming 
hospitality ; but where was the lady of the man- 
sion? She was unfortunately indisposed. The 
Emperor expressed his regret, and the apology 
was accepted; but in the evening, while, aftera 
day of reviews and riding through the Croatian 
hills, he was enjoying the lovely view of the sun 
going down over the Adriatic, and sat at a win- 
dow covered with fruits and flowers, impearled 
with the dew of a southern twilight, a Hungarian 
song struck his ear, that had been a peculiar 
favourite of his two years before, during his stay 
in Petersburg. He inquired of the Count who 
was the singer. Bancaleone’s confusion was 
visible. In a few moments the door suddenly 
opened, and two beautiful infants, who had 
strayed away from their attendants, rambled into 
the room. The Count in vain attempted to lead 
them out. ‘His imperial guest was delighted with 
them, and begged that they might be allowed to 
stay. 

The eldest child, to pay his tribute to the suc- 
cessful advocate on the occasion, repeated the 
Hungarian song.—* Who had taught him?” 
“ His mother, who was a Hungarian.” Banca- 
leone rose in evident embarrassment, left the 
room, and shortly returned, leading that mother. 
She fell at the Emperor’s feet. She was the 
Princess of Marosin, lovelier than ever; with the 
glow of the mountain air on her cheek, and her 
countenance lighted up with health, animation, 
and expressive beauty. Leopold threw his arms 
round his lovely relative, and exhibited the high- 
est gratification in finding her again, and finding 
her so happy. 

But sudden reflections covered the imperial 
brow with gloom. The mysterious deaths, the 
conspiracies, the sanguinary violences of Pres- 
burg, rose in his mind, and he felt the painful 
necessity of explanation. 

Bancaleone had left the room; but an atten- 
dant opened the door, saying that a Pandour had 
brought a dispatch for his majesty. The Pandour 
entered, carrying a portefeuille in hishand. The 
Emperor immediately recognised him, as having 
often attracted his notice on parade, by his acti- 
vity on horseback, and his handsome figure. 
After a few tours d’addresse, which showed his 
skill in disguise, the Count threw off the Pandour, 
and explained the mystifications of Presburg. 

“Thad been long attached,” said he, “ to the 
Princess of Marosin, before your majesty had 
expressed your wishes in favour of the alliance 
of Prince Charles of Buntzlau. I immediately 
formed the presumptuous determinationofthwart- 
ing the Prince’s objects. I entered, by the favour 
of my old friend, Colonel Von Herbert, as a pri- 
vate in his Pandours, and was thus on the spot to 
attend to my rival’s movements. The Pandours 
are, as your majesty knows, great wanderers 
through the woods, and one of them, by some 
means or other, had found, or perhaps robbed, a 
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part of the Turkish courier’s dispatches. These 
dispatches he showed to a comrade, who showed 
them to me; they were of importance; for they 
developed a plot which the Turks were concert- 
ing with some profligate nobles of Presburg, to 
carry off your majesty into the Turkish domi- 
nions, a plot which waited only for the arrival of 
the Turkish envoy. I got leave of absence, 
joined some of the rabble of gypsies who tell for- 
tunes, and rob, when they have no fortunes to 
tell. We met the Turk, a melee ensued, he was 
unfortunately killed ; but I secured the dispatches. 
The Turk deserved his fate as a conspirator. 
His papers contained the names of twenty Mag- 
nates, all purchased by Turkish gold. The Mag- 
nates were perplexed by his death. They now 
waited for the arrival of a Romish priest, who 
was to manage the ecclesiastical part of your 
majesty’s murdér. I went into the woods again, 
caught the Cardinal alive on his march, put him 
into the hands of the gypsies, who, feeling no 
homage for his vocation, put him on a sanative 
and anti-political regimen of bread and water fer 
a fortnight, and then dismissed him over the fron- 
tier. On the day of the coronation, your majesty 
was to have died by the hands of Colvellino. I 
volunteered the office. Colvellino followed me, 
to keep me to my duty. I plucked your robe to 
put you on your guard; saw the Grand Cham- 
berlain’s dagger drawn to repay me for my offi- 
ciousness, and, in self-defence, was forced to use 
my own. He was a traitor, and he died only too 
honourable a death.” 

“ But the magic that changed the Pandour 
captains into Palatines? That Speranski, too, 
who had the impudence to lecture me in my 
bonds?” asked the Emperor with a smilie. 

“ All was perfectly simple,” said the Count; 
“ the two captains were invited to a supper in the 
palace, which soon disqualified them for taking 
your majesty’s guard. Their uniforms were then 
given to two of the Palatines, who undertook to 
carry off your majesty, or kill you in case of re- 
sistance. But no man can work without instru- 
ments. One of the gypsies, who was to have 
acted as postilion on the occasion, sold his em- 
ployment for that night to another, who sold his 
secret tome. I remained in the next chamber 
to your'majesty’s during the night. I had posted 
a dozen of the Pandours within call, in case of 
your being in actual danger. But my first pur- 
pose was to baffle the conspiracy without noise. 
However, the ruffians were more savage than I 
had thought them, and I was nearly too late. 
But two strokes of the sabre were enough, and 
the two Palatines finished their career as expe- 
ditiously at least as if they had died upon the 
scaffold. In this portefeuille are the Turk’s dis- 
patches, the Cardinal’s prayers, Colveilino’s plot, 
and the Magnates’ oaths.” 

Leopold rose, and took him by the hand.— 
“Count, you shall be my aid«de-camp, and a ge- 
neral. You deserve every praise that can be 
given to skill and courage. But the watch, the 
pendulel, the trap for that prince of parroquets, 
Buntzlau?” said Leopold, bursting out into a 
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laugh fatal to all etiquette. ‘ Your majesty will 
excuse me,” said the Count, “ these are a lady’s 
secrets, or the next toa lady’s,a man of fashion’s. 
Mystification all. Magic every where; and it is 
not over yet. The Vienna paper this morning 
met my astonished eye, with a full account of the 
marriage of his Serene Highness of Buntzlau 
with the illustrious widow of the Count Lublin 
nee Joblonsky. Capitally matched. He brings 
her his ringlets, she brings him her rouge. Hé 
enraptures her with the history of hig loves; she 
can give him love for love, at least.“"Hé will por- 
tion her with his debts, and she is as equal as any 
countess in Christendom to return the politeness 
in kind. Vive le beau marriage! A coxcomb 
is the true cupidon for a coquette all over the 
world. 





MODERN EDUCATION. 


Even as 4 child, I was struck by the absurdity 
of modern education. The duty of education is 
to give ideas. When our limited intelligence 
was confined to the literature of two dead lan- 
guages, it was necessary to acquire those lan- 
guages in order to obtain the knowledge 
which they embalmed. But now each nation has 
its literature, and each nation possesses, written 
in its own tongue, a record of all knowledge, and 
specimens of every modification of invention. 
Let education, then, be confined to that litera- 
ture, and we should soon perceive the beneficial 
effects of this revolution upon the mind of the 
student. ‘Study would then be a profitable de- 
light. I pity the poor Gothic victim of the 
Grammar and the Lexicon. The Greeks, who 
were masters of composition, were ignorant of, 
alllanguages but their own. They concentrated ~ 
their study of the genius of expression upon one 
tongue. Tothisthey owe that splendid simplicity 
and strength of style, which the imitative Ro- 
mans, with all their splendour, never obtained. 
To the few, however, who have leisure or incli- 
nation to study foreign literatures, I will not re- 
commend them the English, the Italian, the Ger- 
man, since they may rightly answer, that all 
these have been in great part found upon the 
classic tongues, and, therefore, it is wise to 
ascend to the fountain-head; but I will ask them, 
for what reason they would limit their experience 
to the immortal languages of Greece and Rome? 
Why not study the oriental? Surely, in the 
pages of the Persians and the Arabs, we might 
discover new sources of emotion, new modes of 
expression, new trains of ideas, new principles 
of invention, and new bursts of fancy.—D’Is- 
raeli, jun. 
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Even the dreams of the philanthropist only 
tend towards equality; and where is eqyality to 
be found but in the state of the savage? No; I 
thought otherwise once; but I now regard the 
vast lazar-house around us without hope of re- 
lief: Death is the sole physician! 
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OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 


Ir was on a pouring wet morning in the end of 
the month of March, 1827, that I sat drowsily 
ensconced in a “ Wooburn,” beside the fire in 
my study(!) in a front room in Upper Brook 
Street—for I am in easy circumstances, and rent 
“a suite of apartments fit for the immediate re- 
ception of an M. P. or bachelor of fashion,” in 
the house of a “ professional man of celebrity, 
who has no family.” I had spelt through two 
newspapers, even to the last resource of “ Row- 
land’s Kalydor” and “ Gowland’s Lotion.” I 
had read and dozed over every article in the last 
page of my last paper, until I caught myself 
reading the small-printed prices of the markets 
—potatoes at 8s. and 6d.” 

I began to feel as hunting gentlemen do during 
a hard frost—what is called “hard up.” I had 
stirred my fire till it was out; and yawned until 
1 began to feara locked jaw. In very despair 1 
strolled to the window, hopeless as I was of see- 
ing any thing more amusing than overflowirg 
gutters, half-drowned sparrows, or a drenched 
apothecary’s boy. It was early in the morning, 
at least in a London morning, and I could not 
even anticipate the relief of a close carriage, 
with an oil-skin hammer-cloth, driving by : what 
then was my delight when, at one glance, as I 
reached the window, I descried that the bills in 


a large and handsome house opposite had been 


taken down! Now do not suppose that I love to 
pry into my neighbour's affairs for the sake of 
gossip—far from it ; but what is an honest bach- 
*,.@lor gentleman to do on a rainy morning, if he 

not pick up asmall matter of amusement 
by watching his opposite neighbours now and 
then? 

The houses opposite were worse than no houses 
at all; for one was inhabited by an old and infirm 
lady, who had no visitors but an M. D., an apo- 
thecary, and a man in a shovel-hat. The other 
house contained only an elderly and very quiet 
couple, who had not near so much variety as a 
clock ; they never stopt—never went too fast or 
too slow—never wanted winding up—they went 
of themselves—their breakfast and dinner bells 
rang daily to a minute at half-past eight and at 
six o’clock—their fat coachman and fat horses 
came to the door precisely at two o'clock to take 
them out, always to the Regent’s Park, and drove 
twice round the outer circle. I took care to en- 
quire into that fact. I ascertained too for cer- 
tain that they had a leg of mutton for dinner 
every Tuesday and Friday, and fish three times 
a week, including Sundays, on which day too the 
butcher always brought roasting beef—always 
the thick part of the surloin. What could 1 do 
with such people as these? I gave them up as 
hopeless. 

Preparations for the reception of a family in 
my favourite house now went on with great 
spirit; a chorough internal cleaning and scouring - 
on the first day; on the second, all the windows 





were cleaned. 1 could stand it no longer, and 
snatching up my hat, I just stepped over promis- 
cuously to ask the maid who was washing the 
steps, by whom the house was taken. She was 
a stupid, ignorant, country girl, and did not seem 
at all alive to the interest attaching to her exam- 
ination. I however discovered that—the house 
was taken by a baronet, and that his family con- 
sisted of his lady and one child (a boy), and his 
wife’s sister. 

I took a few turns in the Park, and just as I 
rapped at my own door, 1 determined I would 
make no farther enquiries concerning the ex- 
pected family—no, it would be infinitely more in- 
teresting to discover ‘every. thing by my own 
penetration and ingenuity ;—it would bea nice 
employment for me, for I was dreadfully at a loss 
for something to do, and would keep me from 
falling asleep. 

I began now to count the hours. 1 was afraid 
of stirring from the window lest the strangers 
should escape my vigilance, and arrive unknown 
tome. I even dined in my study, and here, by 
the way, I musi let the reader into a little secret. 
1 had a large wire blind fixed on one of my win- 
dows, behind which 1 could stand and direct my 
enquiries unseen by any body, though few with- 
in range were unseen by me. 

A few days past slowly on. Muslin curtains 
were put up, not blinds, fortunately for me, (I 
have a mortal antipathy to blinds toany windows 
but my own), boxes of mignionette appeared in 
every window. A cart from Colville’s in the 
King’s Road, filled with Persian lilacs, moss 
roses, and heliotropes, unladed its sweets at the 
door. They had then a rural taste; county peo- 
ple perhaps; and I sighed as I figured to myself 
a bevy of plump rosy misses in pink and green, 
and one or two young squires in green coats and 
top boots. The arrival, whatever it might be, 
must be drawing very near—nearer and nearer 
—for a respectable looking housekeeper made 
her appearance one morning at the window, who 
had stolen a march on me; I never could make 
that out, for I had never seen her arrive. Two 
or three maids also were flitting about, and a gen- 
tleman out of livery appeared, now at the area, 
and now at the hall door, superintending the un- 
packing of a grand piano-forte from Broadwood’s; 
then arrived acart from Brecknell and Turner, 
wax-chandlers in the Haymarket; and one from 
Fortnum and Mason’s in Piccadilly, with divers 
other carts and packages of minor consideration. 
Then came hackney-coaches with servants and 
coloured paper boxes—smart Jooking maids in 
Leghorn bonnets and drabshawls, and footmen 
in dark green, and very plain liveries. The fa- 
mily could not be far behind. At last, about 
four o’clock, the fish arrived—a turbot and two 
fine lobsters for sauce. I can be on my oath it 
was not a brill, and fish was very dear that morn- 
ing, for I enquired; therefore that could not be 
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for the servants; Sir Charles and family must be 
close at hand. ‘ 

1 remained rooted to the window, and was soon 
rewarded for my patient investigation, by hear- 
ing, at about six o’clock, a carriage driving ra- 
pidly up the street from Park Lane. It was 
them actually. A green travelling carriage, all 
over imperials, stopped at the door in good ear- 
nest, most beautifully splashed with mud—no 
arms—only a bird for the crest ; four post horses, 
and a maid and man servant in the rumble. My 
heart beat thick, my eyes strained in my head 
Jest any one of the inmates of the carriage should 
escape my vigilance. The hall doors were thrown 
open in an instant, and the gentleman out of liv- 
ery, with two of his colleagues, flew out to assist 
the ladies to alight. First of all, a gentleman— 
Sir Charles of course—made his appearance, tall, 
and very distinguished looking, dressed in a 
brown frock coat, and dark fur travelling cap, 
and apparently about thirty years of age. Next 
came a lady, who skipped out very lightly, and 
who seemed rather in a hurry to see the new 
abode—that was the sister, She was thin, and 
very graceful, and wrapped in a white cache- 
mere, with rather a narrow border; her features 
were hidden from my view, as she wore one of 
those plaguey large-coarse straw bonnets, tied 
down with white satin ribbons—two bows, and 
the edges cut in vandykes. Another lady then 


descended, more slowly and carefully, and as she 
watched the alighting of a nurse who had depo- 
sited a fine rosy boy, about a twelvemonth old, 


into the arms of Sir Charles; therefore, I had al- 
ready ascertained, beyond a doubt, which was 
the wife, and which was the wife’s sister. The 
doors then closed, and 1 saw no more that even- 
ing, excepting that the lamp was lit in the dining 
room, and the shutters closed at seven o’clock, 
and then in the gloom I saw three figures descend 
the stairs, from which 1 concluded they all went 
to dinner; besides tlie turbot, they had house 
lamb, and asparagus. 

The next morning, while dressing, i espied the 
sister, whom I shall call Ellen, standing on the 
balcony admiring and arranging the flowers.— 
The morning was beautiful and very light, so that 
I had a perfect view of her. It was impossible 
that a more lovely creature could be seen. She 
appeared not more than sixteen or seventeen ; 
indeed, from the extreme plainness of her dress, 
I suspected she had not quite left the school-room. 
She was rather above the middle height, very 
slight and graceful, bright and beautiful, with 
long light auburn curls, and a very patrician air 
about her. Had I been young and romantic, I 
should most assuredly have fallen in love on the 
instant, as she stooped over the balcony, with a 
most enchanting air, smiling and kissing her hand 
to the baby, whom his nurse, at that moment, 
carried out of the hall door for an early walk in 
the park. 

Presently she was joined by her sister, whom I 
shall call Lady Seymour, who evidently came to 
summon her to breakfast. She appeared about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years old: pale, inte- 





resting, and beautiful ; had a mild and pensive, WF, 
almost thought a melancholy look, and seemed 
very quiet and gentle in all her movements. 

I should have been inclined to fall in love with 
her too, if she had not been a married woman, 
and I had not seen Ellen first; but Ellen was by 
far the more beautiful of the two fair sisters—the 
most striking, the most animated, and I always 
admired animation, for it argues inquiry, and 
from inquiry springs knowledge. The ladies lin- 
gered, and stooped down to inhale the fragrance 
of their flowers until Sir Charles appeared to 
summon them, and the whole trio descended to 
breakfast, Lady Seymour leaning on the arm of 
her husband, and Ellen skipping down before 
them. Sir Charles was very handsome, very tall, 
and very dignified looking. Nothing could be 
more promising than the appearance of the whole 
party. 1 was delighted with the prospect; no 
more gaping over newspapers ; adieu ennui, here 
was food for reflection. My mind was now both 
actively and usefully employed, and a transition 
from idleness to useful occupation is indeed a 
blessing. 

Days flew on, and I gradually gathered much 
important and curious information. The Sey- 
mours had many visitors; a vast propertion of 
coronetted carriages among them ; went regular- 
ly tothe opera. I could not make out who was 
Ellen’s harp-master; but Crivelli taught her 
singing, from which I argued their good taste. 
She went out to evening parties; 1 concluded 
therefore that she had only just come out and was 
still pursuing her education. A green britska 
and chariot were in requisition for both ladies, as 
the day was fine or otherwise: a dark cab witha 
green page attended Sir Charles on some days, 
on others he rode a bay horse with black legs, 
and astar on his forehead. With respect to the 
general habits of the family, they were early 
risers, and dined at eight o’clock. The beauti- 
ful baby was the pet of both ladies, and lived 
chiefly in the drawing room; and I observed that 
Ellen frequently accompanied him and his nurse 
in their early walks, attended by a footman. 

The Seymours occupied the whole of my time ; 
I gave up all parties for the present, on the score 
of business, and [ assure you it was quite as much 
as one person could do conveniently to look to 
them. From discoveries I made, the family speed- 
ily became very interesting to me, I may say 
painfully interesting. Now 1 am notat all given 
to romance or high-flying notions, seeing that I 
am but seldom known to invent anything; what 
1 am about to relate, may safely be relied on as 
the result of an accurate though painful investi- 
gation. 

Before communicating these discoveries to my 
readers, I pause,even on the threshhold. I have 
endeavoured to bespeak their interests for the 
fair Ellen, as I felt a deep one for her myself,— 
but,—truth must out,—it is my duty. 

From the first of the arrival of the Sey- 
mours, as I shall tinue to designate them, I 
had been struck by the evident dejection of Lady 
Seymour. I frequently observed her, when alone, 
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bury her face in her hands, as she leant upon a 
small table beside the couch on which she sat. 
The work, or the book, or the pencil,—for she 
drew,—was invariably thrown aside when her 
husband or her young sister quitted the apart- 
ment. The fine little baby seemed her greatest 
pleasure. He was a wild, struggling little fel- 
low, full of health and spirits, almost two much 
for her delicate frame, and apparently weak 
state of health. She could not herself nurse him 
long together, but I observed that the nurse was 
very frequently in the room with her, and that 
the fond mother followed and watched her little 
darling almost constantly. She was surrounded 
by luxuries—by wealth. Her husband, in ap- 
pearance at least, was one whom all women must 
admire ; one of whom a wife might feel proud ;— 
she had a beautiful child ;—she was young, lovely, 
titled. What then could be the cause of this de- 
jection? Whatcouldit be? I redoubled my at- 
tention: I was the last to retire and the first to 
rise. I determined to discover this mystery. 
One morning I discerned her weeping—weep- 
ing bitterly. Her bedroom was in the front of 
the house; she was walking backwards and for- 
wards between the window and the opened fold- 
ing doors, her handkerchief at her eyes. At 
first | thought she might have the toothache,— 
not being given as I before said to romance ;— 
then I suspected her confinement was about to 
take place,—but no, that could not be. No Mr. 


Blagden appeared—his carriage had not even 


been at her door for more than a week ; at which 
I was rather surprised. She was evidently and 
decidedly weeping,—I ascertained that beyonda 
doubt. A flash of light beamed across my mind! 
I have it! thought I,—perhaps her husband's af- 
fections are estranged. Could it be possible ? 
Husbands are wayward things,—I felt glad that 
I was not a husband. 

A kind of disagreeable and tormenting sus- 
picion at that moment strengthened my belief; a 
suspicion that—how shall I speak it ?>—perhaps 
he might love the beautiful Ellen. I tried to 
banish the idea: but circumstances, lightly pass- 
ed over before, returned now in crowds to my re- 
collection to confirm me in it. From that mo- 
ment | renewed my observations daily, and with 
still increased vigilance, and was obliged to come 
to the painful conclusion that my suspicions were 
not only but too well founded with regard to Sir 
Charles, but that Ellen returned his passion.— 
Yes she was romantically in love with the hus- 
band of her sister! I seldom find myself wrong 
in my opinions, yet, in this case, I would willing- 
ly have given five hundred pounds to feel sure 
that I was in error. Such was the interest with 
which the extreme beauty, the vivacity and grace 
of the youthful Ellen had inspired me. Here 
then was food for philosophy as well as reflec- 
tion. Who shall say that enquirers are imperti- 
nent, when such facts as these can be elicited. 
Had it not been for me—such is the apathy of 
people about what does not @hcern them—a base 
husband, and an artful intriguing sister, might 
still have maintained a fair face to the world; but 





I was determined to cut the matter short, and 
open the eyes of the deluded wife as to the reak 
extent of her injury. Honour compelled me to 
it. Let not the reader think me rash,—I will 
explain the circumstances which influenced my 
Oh, Ellen! how have I been de- 
How hast thou betrayed a too 


conviction. 
ceived in thee! 
susceptible heart. 

Sir Charles was an M. P., which my ingenuity 
in sitting together hours and facts enabled me to 
make sure of. He frequently returned late from 
the debates in the house. The weather grew 
warm, and the shutters were always left open till 
the family retired for the night. Their lamps 
were brilliant, and 1 could discern the fair Ellen 
peeping over the balustrades of the staircase, 
and lingering and waiting on the landing place, 
evidently on the look-out for an anxiously ex- 
pected arrival. Then the cab of Sir Charles 
would stop at the door—his well-known knock 
would be heard, and Ellen would fly with the 
lightness of a fairy to meet him as he ascended 
the stairs. He would then fold her in his arms, 
and they would enter the drawing-room toge- 
ther ; yet, before they did so, five or ten minntes’ 
tete a-tele frequently took place on the landing, 
and the arm of Sir Charles was constantly with- 
drawn from the waistof Ellen, before they open- 
ed the drawing-room door and appeared in the 
presence of the poor neglected wife, whom he 
greeted with no embrace, as he took his seat be- 
side her on the sofa. 

For some time I set down the empressments of 
Ellen to meet Sir Charles as that of a lively and 
affectionate girl to greet her sister’s husband, in 
the manner she would receive her own brother. 
I was soon obliged to think differently. 

When Ellen played on the harp, which she did 
almost daily, Sir Charles would stand listening 
beside her, and would frequently imprint a kiss 
on her beautiful brow, gently lifting aside the 
curls which cevered it: but this never took place 
when Lady Seymour was in the room—mark 
that—no, not ina single instance. Sir Charles 
sometimes sat reading in a chair near the draw- 
ing-room window, and would, as Elien passed 
him, fondly draw her towards him and hold her 
hands, while he appeared to converse with herin 
the most animated manner. If the door opened, 
and the poor wife came in, the hands were in- 
stantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance of 
Lady Seymour, and more frequent visits of Mr. 
Blagden, led me to suppose her confinement drew 
near ; she became later in rising in the morning, 
and Sir Charles and Ellen almost constantly took 
avery early tete-a-tele walk in the park, from 
which they usually returned long before Lady 
Seymour made her appearance in the drawing- 
room. 

A very handsome man, with a viscount’s coro- 
net on his cab, was a frequent visitor in Upper 
Brook Street. I doubted not but that he was an 
admirer of and suitor to the fair Ellen. Yetshe 
slighted him; he was entirely indifferent to her : 
otherwise why did she often leave the drawing 
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room during his very long morning visits and sit 
reading in the window of a room upstairs, or 
playing with the baby in the nursery, leaving her 
sister to entertain him? The reason was too evi- 
dent; cruel and heartless Ellen! My heart bled 
more and more for the poor wife; I absolutely 
began to hate Ellen. 

At length closed bedroom shutters, hurry and 
bustle, cart-loads of straw, and the galloping 
chariot of Mr. Blagden, announced ‘the ac- 
coucheiment of Lady Seymour. All seemed 
happily over before the house was closed for the 
night. 

Sir Charles and Ellen were in the drawing 
room together. The lady’s maid rushed into the 
apartment ; I almost fancied | heard her exclaim, 
“ my lady is safe, and a fine boy.” So well did 
the deceitful Ellen act her joy, she clasped her 
hands together, and then, in the apparent delight 


of her heart, shook hands with the maid, who left | 


the room directly. My heart was relenting to- 
wards her, as she was flying to follow the woman, 
no doubt with the intention of hastening to the 
bedside of her sister; but no—she returned to 


tenderly embrace Sir Charles before she quitted 


the drawing-room. At such a time too! Oh, 
faithless and cruel Ellen! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more fre- 
quently together—more in love than ever. They 
sang together, read together, walked together, 
played with the little boy together, and nursed 
the new little baby in turns. 


In due course of time poor Lady Seymour r2- 
covered, and resumed her station in the drawing 
room, and then Sir Charles was less frequently 


at home. I was furious at him as well as at El- 
len. All my tender compassion and interest 
centred in the unhappy and neglected wife. 
One other instance in corroboration of the just- 
ness of my suspicionsI will relate. A miniature 
painter, whom I knew by sight, came early every 
morning to the house. Sir Charles was sitting 
for his picture. One morning, when I conclu- 
ded it must be nearly finished, Sir Charles and 
the artist left the house together. I saw the pic- 
ture lying on the table near the window, in the 
same spot where the artisthad been working at 
it for nearly two hours before, while Sir Charles 
was sitting tohim. {f had not for a moment lost 
sight of it, and am ready to affirm upon oath that 
the miniature was the likeness of Sir Charles, 
and of no one else; for you must know that I 
have a small pocket telescope by which I can 
detect these nice points accurately. Well,— 
Miss Ellen came into the room ;—she was alone; 
—she walked up to the picture, gazed on it fora 
long while, and—will it be believed? pressed it 
several times to her lips and then to her heart !— 
Yes, I am quite sure she pressed it to her heart ; 
no one can deceive me in that particular. She 
did not indeed think or guess that any eye ob- 
served her.—But oh! Ellen, there was an eye 
over you that never slumbered, at least very sel- 
dom. ‘Things had thus arrived at such a pass, 
that concealment on my part would have been 
criminal.—My duty was clear,—an instant ex- 





posure without regard to the feelings of any one, 
But how could it be accomplished without per- 
sonal danger. Sir Charles was a shot. I had 
seen a case of pistols arrive from John Marton 
and Son, Dover-street ; besides, he was big 
enough to eat me, so that putting myself forward 
was out of the question. I had it—I would write 
to the Times and the True Sun, under the signa- 
ture of “ a Friend to Morality.” That very night 
I condensed these notes into three columns, as I 
said to the editor, not to occupy too great a space 
in his valuable journal; and early on the follow- 
ing morning I arose to dispatch my letters, when, 
what should greet my astonished senses, but, at 
the door of the Seymours, their travelling car- 
riage with four post horses! What could it 
mean? I had seen nosigns of packing; no trunks, 
or wagons! What could it mean? I stood per- 
fectly aghast; my eyes were fixed intently upon 
the carriage. Oh! I hadit again, my wits never 
fail me—the murder was out. I need not write 
to the Times. Miss Ellen was discovered, and 
going to be sent off to school, or perhaps to “ dull 
aunts and croaking rooks” in the country! I 
was glad to be spared the pain of forwarding the 
explanation ; and yet—Good heavens ! what was 
my surprise and profound mystification when Sir 
Charles appeared. handing in, first Lady Sey- 
mour, a beautiful flush on her countenance, ra- 
diant with smiles, and almost as quick and light, 
in her movements as Ellen herself—then the old 
nurse with the new baby : then Ellen, smiling as 
usual ; and last of all Sir Charles got upon the 
box, followed by the Viscount!! and then off 
they drove as fast as the horses could carry them. 
My eyes and mouth continued wide open long 
after they had turned the corner into Park Lane. 
I was at my wits end; at sea without a rudder. 
What could all this possibly portend? The little 
boy was left behind too! and all the servants, 
with the exception of one of the lady’s maids, 
and Sir Charles’s own man. Could it be that 
Ellen was going to be palmed off upon the poor 
deceived Viscount? But why then should they 
go out of town to be married? why had not I 
seen the least glimpse of a lawyer, or any pre- 
paration for a trousseau? and why did the new 
baby go with them? that could not be of much 
use at a wedding. No, that could not be it. 
Where could they be going? I passed a restless 
day, a sleepless night. The next morning I grew 
desperate, and was on the point of sallying forth 
in my cap and dressing gown, to knock at the 
door of the deserted mansion, and demand satis- 
faction of the butler, when who should I pounce 
upon at the door, but my old friend General 
Crossby. It was devilish unlucky, but 1 was ob- 
liged to ask him up. “I intended to call on my 
friends, the St. Legers, over the way, this morn- 
ing,” said he, “ but I find they are gone to Ports- 
mouth.” 

“To Portsmouth, are they? that’s very cu- 
rious,” said 1, interrupting him. ‘“ Do you know 
the family?” asked 1, with something like agita- 
tion. 

“T have known Sir Charles St. Leger all his 
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life; he married Fanny Spenser, a daughter of 
Admiral Spenser.” 

“ Good God !” 

“ Why are you surprised?” asked he gravely. 

“ Why, General, I must be candid with you; 
truth and honour compel me to a disclosure, 
which, I am sure will, as a friend of the family, 
cause you exceeding pain.”” The General was 
now surprised in his turn. 

“ Good heavens!” he ejaculated, “ Nothing has 
happened to Mrs. \ urray or the child, I hope.” 

“ I don’t know who you mean by Mrs. Mur- 
ray,” 1 replied, with great seriousness. “ It is of 
Lady St. Leger and her sister that I am about to 
speak.” And I then told him every circumstance 
of guilt, with their corroborating proofs, to which 
I had been so unwilling a witness ; I told him all 
without disguise ; to all of Which he listened, as I 
thought, very calmly, apathetically indeed, con- 
sidering he was a friend of the family; but on 
the conclusion of my recital, to my great dismay 
he arose, put on his hat, and looking at me stern- 
ly, said, “ Sir, the lady whom you have thus hon- 
oured by so great a share of your attention is not 
the intriguante you suppose, is not the paramour 
of Sir Charles St. Leger, but is no other than his 
wife and my god-daughter.—I wish you, Sir,a 
good morning.” 

“ Wife! God-daughter!” I repeated in a faint 
,, Voice. * But, General, for God’s sake, one in- 
stant, the elder lady?” “Is Lady St. Leger’s 
elder sister, the wife of the gallant Captain Mur- 


ray, whose absence on service she has been for 


some time lamenting. His shiv has arrived at 
Portsmouth, and they are all g ae to meet him.” 





He had reached the door; I was in an agony ; my 
hair stood on end ;—“* One word more, the Vis- 
count?” ‘Is Captain Murray’s elder brother. 
And before 1 take my leave, permit me to wish 
you a better occupation than clandestinely 
watching the actions of others, of misinterpret- 
ing the actions of an amiable and virtuous lady, 
and traducing the character of an estimableman, 
whose refinement of feeling you have neither 
mind to understand nor appreciate. Sir, I wish 
you again a good morning.” 

What would I not have given at that moment 
of shame to have been on my travels down the 
bottomless pit. Anywhere rather than on the 
first oor at Brook-street. I was positively at 
my wits end. 

I hung my head, completely abashed, discom- 
fited—I had nothing to say, absolutely not a word 
—and was thoroughly ashamed of myself and my 
ingenuity. Had I possessed a tail, I should have 
slunk off with it hanging down between my legs, 
in the manner I have seen a discomfited dog do: 
but I had no such expressive appendage, and I 
could only ejaculate to myself at intervals during 
the whole of the next three days— 

* God bless my soul! what a false scent I have 
been on! And for a bachelor gentleman too, 
not atall given toinvention! Yet how was I to 
guess that a wife could be in love with her hus- 
band? There is some excuse for me after all. 
God bless my soul !” 

P. S. The St. |.egers are returned—Captain 
Murray is with them—French blinds are putting 
up all over the house, “ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone,” can’t stand it—off to the continent. 





THE LILY. 


BY MRS. TIGHE. 
How withered, perished, seems the form 
Of yon obscure, unsightly root! 
Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 
It hides secure the precious fruit. 


The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 


¥et in that bulb, those sapless scales, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 

*Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 


Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing! 
There in the cold earth buried deep, 
Tn silence let it wait the spring. 


Oh! many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 
While still in undisturbed repose, 
Uninjured lies the future birth. 


And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope's patient smile shall wondering view ; 
Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 





STANZA TO MY HORSE. 


BY &. BULWER, ESQ. M. P. 
Come forth, my brave steed! the sun shines on the vale 
And the morning is bearing its balm on the gale— 
Come forth my brave steed, and brush off as we pass, 
With the hoofs of thy speed, the bright dew from the grass. 


Let the lover go warble his strains to the fair— 

I regard not his rapture, and heed not his care; 

But now, as we bound o’er the mountain and lea, 

I will weave, my brave steed, a wild measure for thee. 


Away and away—I exult in the glow 

Which is breathing its pride to my cheek, as we go; 
And blithely my spirit springs forth as the air 

Which is waving the mane of thy dark flowing hair. 


Hail, thou gladness of heart, and thou freshness of soul! 
Which have never come o’er me in pleasure’s control— 
Which the dance and the revel, the bow! and the board, 
Though they flush'd, and they fever’d, could never afford. 


In the splendour of solitude speed we along, 

Through the silence, but broke by the wild linnet’s song 
Not a sigh to the eye—not a sound to the ear— 

To tell us that sin and that sorrow are near. 


Away—and away—and away then we pass, 

The blind mole shall not hear thy light hoof on the grass; 
And the time which is flying, whilst I am with thee, 
Seems as swift as thyself—as we bound o’er the lea. 
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THE WOODPECKER. 


Wooppeckenrs are found in var.ous parts of the werld: they live on insects; in search of which 
they are generally seen climbing up and down trees. They are admirably calculated for their mode 
of life: the foot of the Woodpecker is scansorial; its tongue is long and slender; its point is sharp 
and barbed; it is furnished with a powerful set of muscles, affixed to two long, slender and elastic 
processes of the os hyoides, or bones of the tongue, which, passing backward close to the articulation 
of the lower mandible, encircle the back part of the head, and terminate on the frontal bone. By 
means of this curious apparatus, the bird has the power of darting its tongue into clefts and crevices 
of great depth, where it transfixes the insects on which it feeds. It is also capable, by means of its 
bill, which is sharp, strong, and pointed, of boring holes in trees. The tail is composed of ten re- 
markably stiff and sharp-pointed feathers; these are bent inwards, and the bird supports itself upon 
them when climbing, or clinging to the trunks of trees. Nearly all the Woodpeckers lay their eggs 
in holes, formed by the birds’ bills, except those of Guinea and Brazil, which suspend their curious 
habitations from slender boughs, “ where neither the mischievous monkies, nor the numerous snakes, 
which, in vain, wreathe their terrific forms round the trunks below, can possibly reach them.” It is 
worthy of observation, that the Woodpeckers in other parts of the world do not even line the holes, 
in which they lay their eggs, with feathers, wool, or any material whatever. 

There are many varieties of this genus. Buffon, in his account of the Yellow Woodpecker of 
Cayenne, says that the natives call it the Yellow Carpenter. There is also a three-teed Woodpecker, 
having two toes before and one behind: both of these birds, like most of the genus, have fine plumage. 
The Green Woodpecker is a well-known English species: it is called, in several parts, the Laugher, 
from its making a noise very much like laughing, “ particularly before the welcome showers of 
spring.”” The Carolina Woodpecker is rather less than the Green Woodpecker: the top of its head 
and neck are of a beautiful scarlet colour; the breast is olive, the belly reddish, apd the back, wings 
and tail black, with markings of light brown and white. The smallest of the genus is a native of 
South America, and about the size of a Wren. 


THE PEACOCK. 


Tuts bird, now so common in this country, is of eastern origin, and has been the admiration of all 
ages from that of King Solomon* to the present. Fund in a wild state in many parts of Africa and 
Asia, but are no where so large as in India in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, from whence. by 


degrees they have spread into all parts, increasing in a wild state in the warm climes, but wanting” 


They seem to prefer the most elevated places to roost on of nights, 
Their cry is loud and inharmonious, a perfect con- 


some care in the colder regions. 
such as high trees, tops of houses, and the like. 
trast to their external beauty. 

The life of this bird is reckoned by some at about 25 years, by others 100. 
three feet eight inches in length. 


They average about 


* Every three years once came the ships of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, ivory, asses and peacocks. 2 Chron. ix. 2I. 








SINGULAR EFFECT OF IMAGINATION. 


One of the most singular cases of the effect of 
the imagipation upon weak and credulous minds, 
stated in Darwin’s Zoonomia, is that of a gentle- 
man in England, who, walking over his grounds, 
found a poor old woman upon his premises, ga- 
thering sticks. He ordered her to lay them 
down, and go off hislands. She obeyed the com- 
mand; but after she had laid down the faggots, 
she cast her wan eye upon him, and lifting her 
nerveless arm to heaven, exclaimed in a plain- 
tive tone, “ Mayest thou sever know the blessing 
to be warm!” The man was struck with her 
suppliant imprecation ; he returned to his house, 
retired to his chamber, complained of cold, and 
notwithstanding the application of woollens, and 
heat from fires, he continued to labour under this 
disease of the imagination for a few weeks, when 
he died! His offence was comparatively small; 
he performed a lawful act, and that in a compa- 
ratively lenient manner; but her imprecation 
upon him was too powerful for his nerves to sus- 
tain. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S CHAMBER, 


Sucu is the idolatry manifested for the cham- 
ber wherein Shakspeare first inhaled the breath 
of life, that its walls are literally covered through- 
out with the names of visitors, traced in pencil 
by their own hands. The surface of the apart- 
ment is merely whitewashed, laid on about twenty 
years back, during which time, the ceiling, sides, 
projecting chimney, in short, every portion .of 
the surface, has been written over, so that a list 
of signatures would at once exhibit all the cha- 
ratter and genius of the age, and prove, of itself, 
a singular curiosity. Among the names thus 
registered, are those of Moore and Scott, the 
poets, with the distinguished tragedians, Kemble 
and Kean; and in honour of the bard, is also the 
signatures of his late majesty, then Regent, as 
well as that of his royal brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, to which may be added those of at least 
half the two houses of Parliament, and numerous 
foreigners of the highest distinction, particularly 
autographs of Lucien Bonaparte and the Austrian 
Princes. ; _ 
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THEE CHLEBRATID BARCAROLLE, 


SUNG BY MR. SINCLAIR, 


IN THE OPERA OF FRA DIAVOLO, 


Che Poetry by Roppine Daceyp—The MAusic by Auber. 
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Wieds and waves Fairone’s bright 














eyes, Be a glance bat his 





still something eain’d! 


oo 
Il. 
The Gondolier, fond passion’s slave, 
Will in his Bark each danger brave, 
By jealous cares unrestrain’d! 
From the lips of his Fair 
Let a smile soothe his care3 
It is still something gain’d. 


It. 
The Gondolier, fond passion’s slave, 
Will thro’ the storm the Billows brave, 
By sweet hope still sustain’d ¢ 
If at last to his breast 
He folds.her he loves best, 
It is still something gain’d! 





THE FALSE ONE. 
Sue is not happy, tho’ she smiles, 
And looks as free from care, 
As if Life's shadows could not frown 
On one so young and fair. 


Tho’ Pleasure seems to light her eye, 
And on her cheek repose, 

As beautiful and placidly 
As sunbeams on the rose. 


’Tis but a simile of joy; 
There's that within her breast, 
Which takes from every bliss she woos 
The sweetness and the zest; 


And like some rare sepulchral urn, 
In which the dead are laid, 

Without she’s all surpassing bright, 
Within, all gloom and shade. 


She lov’d, and yet was false to one, 
Young, ardent, kind, and brave, 

Whose spirit could not brook the wrong— 
Self-doom’d, he sought the grave. 


Rank, wealth, and dotage bought her hand ; 


She’s now a thing of art; 
But tho’ deceit doth sun her brow, 
ft cannot light her heart. 





THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
Tue charge is given—trumpets sounding, 
Urge the warriors on their way ; 
Forward their ficry coursers bounding, 
Eager for the battle fray. 


They etitter in the sun’s bright beams, 
‘Jneir standards reared in pride: 

Jhey come, they come, as torrent streams 
Roll o’er the mountain’s side. 


They meet, they meet—foes of ages— 
Sons of sires who met to die ; 

Each one, as the battle rages, 
Hears their blood for vengeance cry. 


With nerves as firm, and hearts as brave, 
Sons their fathers’ weapons wield ; 

They follow where the banners wave, 
Welcome Death, but scorn to yield. 


They fall, they fall, sires are childless— 
Fondest wives are widow'd now; 

Death with Glory’s laurel’s wreathcs 
Cypress round the blood-stain’d brow. 


The strife is o’er—the sun has set 
On bands of fallen heroes; 

Who proudly rode in martial state, 
When first its beams arose. 
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A STRAY LEAF IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NOVELIST. 


“ The why—the where—what boots it now to tell 7’”’—Corsair. 
. * My Majesty! this is mere diversion !’’—Wipow Cuesmire. 


“ Conrounp this gout!” pettishly exclaimed 
Mr. Walton, as he rose from his solitary dinner. 

Now, Mr. Walton was a bon vivant, a humour- 
ist of the first fashion, a tale-writer (it must be 
owned) of the first talent, and one whose society 
was so constantly courted, in all dinner-giving 
and literary circles, that a lonely meal was a 
most unusual and unpleasant occurrence to him. 

“ Well,” continued he, “I must, per force, 
content myself with another day of sofa and 
Quarterly ;” for Mr. Walton ranked among the 
most devoted adherents to the Quarterly creed 
of politics. 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, in a tone 
half peevish and half resigned, when a servant 
handed him a letter, bearing an official seal of 
stupendous dimensions, and marked, in the cor- 
ner, “ private and confidential.” 

Walton eagerly opened the envelope, and, to 
his no small dismay, learned that the great man 
on whose smiles he lived, and to whose fortunes 
and party he was attached, (by a snug place,) 
required immediate information on subjects con- 
nected with our naval establishments, into the 


expenditure of which, the great political econo- 
mist, on the opposite side of the house, intended 
to make certain inquiries in the course of a night 


ortwo. Mr. Walton was requested, not to say 
commanded, to see the commissioner at Ports- 
mouth as speedily as possible, to investigate facts, 
and to report progress on his return. It was at 
the same time delicately hinted, that the expenses 
of this important mission, would be defrayed by 
the writer from that convenient and ever-open 
source, the public purse. 

“ A journey of seventy-two miles, when I'd re- 
solved upon quiet: but in the service of one’s 
country, when it costs one nothing! Well, I 
must forget the gout, or lose my Hang 
it! I can’t call on the commissioner jn list slip- 
pers. Travers! step up to Hoby’s, and tell him 
to send tne a pair of boots, somewhat larger than 
my usual fit; and take a place in the Portsmouth 
coach for to-morrow morning;—’tis too late to 
night for the mail—but d’ye hear? not in my 
name, as I travel incog.” 

Walton made the few arrangements for so short 
an absence from town, retired earlier than usual 
to bed, was horrified at the imperative necessity 
of rising before the sun, found himself booked 
by his literal servant as “ Mr. Incog,” had the 
coach to himself, and, at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, alighted at the George, in High-street. 

Travelling without a servant, and with so 
scanty an allowance of baggage, he was ushered 
into the coffee-room, of which he found himself 
the sole occupant, asked for the bill of fare, and 
was served with the usual delicacies of a coffee- 





room dinner; cold soup, stale fish, oiled 
butter, rancid anchovy, flabby veal-cutlet, with 
mildewed mushroom sauce. Cape and brandy, 
doing duty for sherry, and a genuine bottle of 
Southampton port, so well knowh by the se- 
ducing appellation of “ Black-strap.” All these 
luxuries were brought him by a lout of a boy, 
who looked more like a helper than a waiter. 

“ Well,” thought Walton, “ the sooner I com- 
plete my mission the better. I could not bear 
this sort of thing long. How far is it to the dock- 
yard, waiter?” 

“JT don’t know; master can tell’e; it’s no use 
going there now, the gates be shut.” 

“ But I wish to.see Sir Henry Grayhurst, the 
commissioner.” 

“ He be gone to the Isle of Wight, with his 
family, so I heerd master say.” 

* Is he expected back soon ?” 

* Lord, Sir, how can I tell? if you ask master, 
he do know.” 

“ Pleasant and intelligent youth!” sighed Wal- 
ton, “I'll put him into my next sketch. Well, 
I’ve had the bore of this day’s journey for no- 
thing, since the man I came to see is absent, as 
if on purpose to oblige me. How extremely 
agreeable! I must ‘ask master’ then. Tell the 
landlord I want him.” 

‘“* Master and missus be gone to the play; it’s 
old Kelly’s benefit, and they do go every year.” 

“The play! there’s comfort in the name; any 
thing is preferable to this lonely, gloomy coffee- 
room. Send the chambermaid to me.” 

An old woman, with a flat tin candle stick, led 
the way to a small inconvenient room up numer- 
ous flights of stairs, not evincing the slightest 
sympathy with the limp of our traveller, who, by 
the way, had nearly forgotten his gout in his an- 
noyances. She assured him that all the best 
rooms were engaged. 

What soothers of irritated feelings are soap 
and water! Walton washed his handsome face, 
and aristocratic hands, (novelist-ink had not 
spoiled them,) got rid of his dusty travelling suit, 
put on a capacious king’s-stock with flowing 
black drapery, and a well-regulated and well- 
braided Stulz. His ready-made Hoby’s he con- 
signed to “ boots,” having assumed the bas de soie 
and easy pumps. Leaving word that he should 
require something for supper, he bent his steps ” 
to the theatre. ‘ 

The acting was sufficiently bad to amuse him, 
and at a moment when the attention of the audi- 
ence was directed to the closing scene of the 
tragedy, and the ladies of the Point were weep- 
ing at the distress of the lady in point, the door 
of an opposite box was opened by the identical 
lout who had waited on him at dinner. The lad, 
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making his way through a box full of over-dress- 
ed and vulgar-looking people, whispered to a man 
in a blue coat and powdered head, singling out 
Walton, as though Ae was the subject of this un- 
expected communication. The landlord of the 
“George,” for it was no less a personage, started 
up, and instantly left the house, accompanied by 
the females of his party. 

When the curtain fell, a whisper spread from 
box to box, and during the farce Walton could 
not help perceiving that he had become a greater 
attraction in the eyes of the audience than the 
performers were. 

*¢ What the devil does all this mean?” thought 
he; “ have they found out what Iam? Perhaps 
they never saw a live author before. Let them 
stare. If they like to make a lion of me, I'll hu- 
mour the joke.” 

On rising to leave the house, Walton found 
that the door was thronged with people, who, as 
he approached, respectfully made way for him, 
and he overheard sundry sotto voce remarks as 
he passed—“ That’s he.” —* Arrived this even- 
ing.”’—* Incog.”—* Staying at the George!” 

Wondering at the extraordinary interest he 
had excited, congratulating himself on an evi- 
dence of fame that Sir Walter himself might 
have envied, and, followed by a crowd, he reach- 
ed the inn. Three or four spruce waiters in 
their full dress, received him at the gateway, 
with most obsequious homage. The landlord, 


(his hair re-powdered for the occasion,) carrying 
a silver branch of four wax lights, stepped up to 


him with a low bow. 

“This way, an’ please your ——, this way. 
Supper is ready for your ——.” 

Walton, indulging his love of comic adventure, 
followed his guide with a dignified air into the 
drawing-room. The splendid chandelier threw 
a flood of light over a table, covered “ with every 
delicacy of the season.” His host lamented that 
the champaigne had not been longer in ice, and 
was distrest at having been absent from home 
when hisillustrious guest arrived. Waiters flew 
about anticipating the asking eye, and, as Mrs. 
Malaprop would say, “ all was alacrity and adu- 
lation.” Walton could not help contrasting the 
indifference which he encountered at his after- 
noon meal with the courtesy which graced his 
evening repast. He made ample amends to his 
insulted appetite, and regretted that he had no 
friend to partake in the joke, for he began to find 
these mysterious attentions too vast for even his 
literary vanity to swallow. Remembering the 
purport of his visit, he inquired how soon the 
commissioner was expected to return. 

“ Sir Henry came back this evening, may it 
please—” 

“T must see him to-morrow early: take care 
I am called at eight.” 

‘** A carriage shall be in attendance, your—” 

“No, no; my visit is of a private nature.” 

“T understand, so please——and will caution 
my servants.” 

Walton, after having discussed some well-made 
bishop, and a segar or two, rang for a night can- 





dle. The attentive landlord, like Monk Lewis’s 
beautiful spirit, still bearing the silver branch, 
led the way to the best bed-room. Walton 
thought of the loftily-situated apartment first 
allotted to him, and smiled. Dismissing his offi- 
cious attendant, he retired to rest. 

The next morning, somewhat tired by the pa- 
rade of the past night, he breakfasted in his bed 
room, and was preparing for his visit to the dock- 
yard, when his persevering host entered, be- 
seeching the honour of showing him the way. 
His offer was accepted; and, finding that the 
champaigne had reneweé his gouty.symptoms, 
Walton took advantage of his companion’s sup- 
porting arm. The good man appeared over- 
whelmed with this condescension, and looked 
unutterable things, at the various acquaintance 
he encountered in his way. At the dock gate, 
Walton left his delighted cicerone, who inti- 
mated his ambition to remain there, to have 
the supreme felicity of showing him the way 
back. 

Some hours rolled away, during which our 
traveller received the information he had sought, 
which appeared of so much import to the Right 
Honourable , on whose behalf he had made 
the inquiry, that he determined on leaving Ports- 
mouth instantly. A footman of the commission- 
er’s was despatched for a chaise and four, with 
directions that the bill should be brought at the 
same time. Down rattled the ehaise, and down 
came waiters, chambermaids, boots, and all “ the 
militia of the inn,” to the dock-yard! Walton, 
without looking at items, put the amount into the 
hands of his gratified host, distributed his favours 
liberally to the domestics, threw a crown-piece 
at the head of the lout, and stepped into his 
chaise, amidst huzzas from the many idlers who 
had joined he Georgians. 

** Long life to the Grand ”’ were the only 
words the noise of the wheels permitted him to 
hear. 

He reached London, without any farther ad- 
venture, in as short atime as four horses could 
get over the ground. Arrived at his home, he 
instantly forwarded the essential documents to 
his patron; and, having disburthened himself of 
the more weighty affair, fell into a series of con- 
jectures, as to the possible motives for the reve- 
rential deference he had met with. Tired with 
conflicting speculations, between his fond wishes 
to attribute it all to his literary reputation, and 
his secret fears that the homage was somewhat 
too profound, even for a literateur of his emi- 
nence to reckon upon, he kicked off his boots! 
Certain characters on the morocco lining attract- 
ed his attention. In a moment the mystery was 
solved. On decyphering them, he discovered no 


_less a title than that of 


“Tue Granp Duke Nicaoras!” 
for whom the Hoby’s had been originally design- 
ed—for whom they had proved either too large 
or too small; and for whom also—our literary 
diplomatist had been mistaken, from the moment 
that he consigned them to the polishing hands of 
the wise waiter at the George ! 
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“ Fairly hooked,” muttered Walton, as he went 
grumbling up to bed, and hoping the newspapers 
on the other side might never get hold of the 
story. 


——E—EEE 


THE DEAD. 

How few there are, as has been remarked by 
a forcible and impressive writer, who read the 
ordinary list of deaths, who know any thing of 
the depth of human feeling, or the intensity of 
human suffering, which is recorded in the simple 
and brief notices which we read with so much 
carelessness, and so coldly in the newspapers.— 
Finding no familiar name to arrest attention, or 
awaken sympathy, we think no more of the mat- 
ter, for what care we for the long midnight vigils 
of watchful, affectionate friendship—the weary 
aching head—the afflicted, desponding heart—we 
do not feel the pain the languishing sufferer has 
experienced, and we know nothing of the agony 
which exhausted his frame and wore out his 
Weary nature; nor care we for the spirit which 
has fled its frail tenement, and uttered its last, 
final, grasping farewell. We know nothing of 
the heart breaking anguish which is felt, or the 
hot burning tears which gush out in the agony of 
severed friendship, from bosoms swollen and burst 
ing with an excess of passionate grief. We know 
nothing of the bitterness of parting, of the 
strength of affections which have been torn asun- 
der—of the hopelessness of the first flood of tears 
—of the depth of protracted suffering—or of the 
intensity of the afflictions which real friends have 
been called upon to suffer and endure. 

It is a melancholy, though instructive conside- 
ration, that the tendency of every thing is to 
decay; that the happiest prospects and brightest 
visions of future bliss, are but delusive fancies, 
which become extinguished when they shine out 
most vividly, and give the strongest evidence 
of permanent duration. “ Hopes which were 
angels in their birth,” become, from their inti- 
macy and close connexion with human frailty 
and decay, but things of earth; and thus it is, 
that those dear objects upon which we have 
lavished most flattering hopes of future happiness 
and bliss are removed from us before we are 
conscious of the palsying illness which quenched 
the spirit and laid them low. We grieve that 
they are taken from us so suddenly—that they 
could not have been spared a little longer, then 
wecould have appreciated their worth, returned 
their manifold kindnesses, and gradually pre- 
pared ourselves for that event which, from its 
sudden occurrence, unmans our resolutions and 
prostrates us in the dust by the sternness and 
severity of the blow. There is another sad 
thought, but, nevertheless, a true one—that the 
more friendships we form, the more attachments 
we make, the more tender and endearing con- 
nexions we weave around us and invest ourselves 
with, in this world, the more of grief and suffer- 
ing we shall be called to endure. A time will 
come when all earthly attachments must be 
severed, and the more fond we have been of 





friends and the more devoted to connexions, the 
more agonizing and severe will be the struggle 
which separates us and tears us away from 
among them. It may be that the Stoic’s life is 
productive, eventually, of less pain and suffering 
than that individual endures, who possesses more 
delicate sensibility and is alive to the generous 
impulses of nature and the finest feelings of the 
human heart; it may be so, but yet his cold enjoy- 
ments, and benumbing sympathies afford him but 
poor comfort,-when most he needs the sympathy, 
the sustaining hand and upholding arm of ardent 
and enduring friendship. Life would not be 
worth possessing, if this polar star did not illumi- 
nate its dark paths, and throw around its dreari- 
ness some evidence of sympathetic love for each - 
other, and though separation, when it comes, 
crush the heart and tear asunder its very fibres, 
yet how eagerly we taste of its delicious sweets 
and exult in the participation of its delirious 
enjoyments. 





TRANSPARENCY OF THE SEA. 

Tuere is nothing, perhaps, that strikes a 
northern traveller more than the singular trans- 
parency of the waters; and, the farther he pene- 
trates into the Arctic regions, the more forcibly 
is his attention riveted to this fact. At a depth 
of twenty fathoms, or one hundred and twenty 
feet, the whole surface of the ground is exposed 
to view. Beds, composed entirely of shells, sand 
lightly sprinkled with them, and sub-marine 
forests, present, through the clear medium, new 
wonders to the unaccustomed eye. It is stated 
by Sir Capel de Brooke, and fully confirmed by 
my observation in Norway, that sometimes on 
the shores of Norland the sea is transparent to a 
depth of four or five hundred feet ; and that when 
a boat passes over subaqueous mountains, whose 
summits rise above that line, but whose bases are 
fixed in an unfathomable abyss, the visible illu- 
sion is so perfect that one who has gradually in 
tranquil progress passed over the surface, as- 
cended wonderingly the rugged steep, shrinks 
back with horror as he crosses the vortex, under 
an impression that he is falling headlong down 
the precipice. The transparency of tropical 
waters generally, as far as my experience goes, 
is not comparable to that of the sea in these 
northern latitudes; though an exception be made 
in favour of the China seas, and a few isolated 
spots on the Atlantic. Every one who has passed 
over the bank known to sailors as the Saya de 
Malha, ten degrees porth of the Mauritius, must 
remember with pleasure the worlds of shell and 
coral which the translucid water exposes to view, 
at a depth of thirty to five and thirty fathoms.— 
Elliott's Letters from the North of Europe. 
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Angry friendship is sometimes as bad as calm 


enmity. For this reason the cold neutrality of 
abstract justice is, to a good and clear cause, a 
more desirable thing than an affection liable to 
be any way disturbed. 





THE GATHERER, &c- 





Original. 
ENIGMA. 


In torrid climes, where Phebus’ burning ray 
Parches the arid soil, the livelong day, 

In cold and frozen regions of the North, 

Where from each hill the torrent gushes forth, 

In ev’ry mountain, ev’ry lowly vale, 

My presence never has been known to fail, 
Constant as autumn’s fruit, or summer’s flow’rs, 
Or noiseless flight of swiftly fading hours, 

My dwelling is the clouds, and there my voice 
Speaks in the thunder’s roar—the cannon’s noise 
In deep redoubling echoes breaks the air, 
Swelling more Joud and deep—for I am there. 
Old Ocean with his wat’ry ‘* waste of waves,” 
The mad tornado that in fury raves, 

Would cease to be, or raise their tumult high, _ 
Were [ not there, would calm and peaceful die. 
And yet, though Nature in her angriest mood 

I love to dwell with—be it unders' 

At times I shun the restless din of strife, 

And lead at worst a very noiseless life. 

I fear the lightning’s flash, nor can restrain 

My timid form from shunning falls of rain, 

In beds of violets and roses shrined 

Refuge from danger, and sweet ease I find ; 

Or in the cool brook rippled by no storm, 

See in its mirror bright my lengthened form. 

1 fly from men, but in their words I breathe— 
The soul of joy—I od’rous garlands wreathe, 

In sadness or in pain though never seen, 

By men of ev'ry tribe invoked I’ve been 

When anguish tortufed, or when pleasure smil’d, 
My name but mention’d has their care beguiled. 
Then all ye wits and sages most profound, 

To guess my secret look on all around, 

Nor far in trackless wilds unthinking roam 

But visit at your ease my lowly home. ¥. P. 





TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Mixp cresset of Eve, in thy lustre appearing, 
Like Hope's beacon-lainp, midst yon fast-fading ray, 
While the dun-vested twilight in stillness is rearing 
Her flowers to the last golden glances of day; 
How sweet, when in peace sinks each feverish emoticn, 
Reclined by the brink of the hoarse sounding shore, 
To watch thy pale beam on the bosom of Ocean, 
And trace the dim records of joys that are o'er. 


Say, Star of the lonely—Night’s fairest of daughters, 
By whom are thy far distant regions possest ? 

Do the depths of thy valleys—the banks of thy waters, 
Resound to the praises and strings 6fthe blest ; ~ 

Where the morn of content breaks, unclouded by sorrow, 
And joy blooms, unchilled, by the clear-flowing springs, 

And fear shrinks no more from the dark-frowning morrow, 
And Time dooms no parting, and Love has no wings ? 


Oh! fain would we deem that the shades of the perished, 
Released from life's ills and the fetters of earth, 
Smile thence on the hearts where their memories are che- 
rished, 
And still fondly watch o’er the place of their birth; 
And fain would we trust, that each now mourning spirit, 
When one darkness is spread o'er our dust and our 
cares, 
May hope, by those fountains of light, to inherit 
A bliss unpolluted and lasting as theirs. 


Whate’er be the scenes which thy radiance discloses, 

Or thy realm’s joyous tenants, bright gem of the west! 
Still, as now, when Eve scatters yon heaven with her 

roses, 

Be thine influence descending, as balm to the breast : 
And still, where the minstrel is silently musing, 

May the smile of thy glory be shed from a-far, 
Its own gentle ray on his pathway diffusing, 

Its peace on his visions—thou soft-beaming Star. 





THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 


SwaKsPEARE. 


Tue consciousness of how little individual 
genius can uo to relieve the mass, grinds out, as 
with a stone, all that is generous in ambition; 
and to aspire from the level of life is but to be 
more graspingly selfish. . 

The first thing printed in New England was 
the Freeman’s Oath, the second an Almanac, and 
the third a version of the Psalms. This was in 
the year 1636. The first wind-mill erected in 
New England was located near Watertown, but 
was, in the year 1632, (200 years ago) removed to 
Boston. 


Conscience implies goodness and piety, as 
much as if you call it good and pious. The lux- 
uriant with of the schoolmen, and the confident 
fancy of ignorant preachers has so disguised it, 
that all the extravagancies of a light or a sick 
brain, and the results of the most corrupt heart 
are called the effects of conscience: and to make 
it better understood, the conscience shall be 





called erroneous, or corrupt, or tender, as they 
have a mind to support or condemn those effects. 
So that, in truth, they have made conscience a 
disease fit to be entrusted to the care of a physi- 
cian every spring and fall, and he is most like to 
reform and regulate the operation of it. 


A newspaper is the history of the world for one 
day. Itis the history of that world in which we 
now live, and with it we are consequently more 
concerned than with those which have passed 
away, and exist only in remembrance: though, 
to check us in our too fond love of it, we may 
consider that the present, likewise, will soon be 
past, and take its place in the repositories of the 
dead. 


God’s mercies are more than we can tell, and 
they are more than we can feel, for all the world; 
in the abyss of the divine mercies, like a man 
diving in the sea, over whose head the waters run 
insensibly and unperceived, and yet the weight 
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is vast, and the man is not pressed with the bur- 
den nor confounded with numbers: and no ob- 
servation is able to recount, no understanding 
great enough to apprehend his infinity. 


If you find no more books in a man’s room, . 


save some fe@r or five, including the red-book 
and the general almanac, you may set down the 
individual as a man of genius, or an ass ;—there 
is no medium. 


To practise sincerity, is to speak as we think ; 
todo as we profess; to perform what we promise; 
and, really to bewhatwe would seem and appear 
to e . 


It is provoking, when a vein of precious ore is 
just discovered, the working of which would have 
yielded abundant treasure, to have it choked by 
mere rubbish. 


We ought, in humanity, no more to despise a 
man for the misfortune of the mind, than for 
those of the body, when they are such as he can- 
not help. Were this thoroughly considered, we 
should no more laugh at one for having his brains 
cracked, than for having his head broke. 


The primitive inhabitants of Mexico believed 
that the soul had to pass through places full of 
snow and thorns, and encounter many hardships 
before it arrived at its destined abode; and they 
therefore buried them with all their apparel, 
vestments and shoes. 


In the gardens of Chapultepec, near Mexico, 
the first object that strikes the eye is the magni- 
ficent Cypress called the Cypress of Montezuma. 
It had attained its full growth, when the monarch 
was on the throne, (1520) so that it must now be 
at least 400 years old; yet it still retains all the 
vigour of youthful vegetation. The trunk is 
forty-one feet in circumference, yet the height is 
so majestic as to make even this enormous mass 
appear slender. At Santa Maria de Tula, in 
Oaxaca, is a Cypress 934 English feet in circum- 
ference which yet does not show the slightest 
symptom of decay. 

Know then, whatever cheerful and serene 
Supports the mind, supports the body too. 
Hence, the most vital movement mortals feel 

Is hope: the balm and life-blood of the soul; 

It pleases and it lasts. Indulgent Heaven 

Sent down the kind delusion, through the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient on, 

And make our happiest state no tedious thing. 
Our greatest good, and what we can least spare, 
Is hope> the last of all our evils, fear. 


If you see half-a-dozen faults in a woman, you * 


may rest assured she has a hundred virtues to 
counterbalance them. 1 love your faulty, and 
fear your faultless women. When you see what 
is termed a faultless woman, dread her as you 
would a beautiful snake. The power of com- 
pletely concealing the defects that she must have, 
is of itself a serious vice. 


Disappointed pursuers deny the existence of 
happiness, and call it a phantom present to the 
view, but perpetually cluding the grasp. Where 
did they hope to seize it? On the stormy road 





of ambition, on the sunny and yet sterile waste 
of prodigality, or in the grovelling valley of 
slavish avarice? Amid such scenes it never 
professed to dwell; it*will be found sheltering 
under the covert of an independent mind, and 
blooming in deeds of silent benevolence; it is his 
who, “ having nothing, yet possesseth all things.” 
Valour and Art are both the sons of Jove, 
Both brethren by the father, not the mother ; 
Both peers without compare, both live in love, 
But Art doth seem to be the elder brother, 
Because he first gave life unto the other. 
Who afterward gave life to him again, 
Thus each by other doth his life retain. 
Julius Cesar wrote, read, dictated, and listen- 
ed to the conversation of his friend, at the same 
time. 


There are Seasons, when we are suddenly 
called from ourselves, by the remembrances of 
early childhood: something touches the electric 
chain, and, lo! a host of shadowy and sweet re- 
collections steal upon us. We are born again 
and live anew. As the secret page in which the 
characters once written seem for ever effaced, 
but which, if breathed upon, gives them again 
into view ; so the memory can revive the images 
invisible for years; but while we gaze, the breath 
recedes from the surface, and all one moment so 
vivid, with the next moment has become once 
more a blan‘:. 


Manlius, who threw down the Gauls from the 
Capitol, had received twenty-three wounds and 
taken two spoils, before he was seventeen years 
of age. 


It will hardly be credited, that while all Europe 
were expressing indignation at the exportation 
of christian slaves from the Morea, the trade was 
actually carrying on in the Maltese and Gibral- 
tar vessels, bearing the British flag. The prin- 
cipal consuls, I believe, knew nothing of the 
fact; but the vice-consuls winked at the abuse, 
and pocketed the fees. 





RECIPE. 


REMARKS ON SCOURING WOOLLENS. 


It often happens that woollens are dyed with a 
false dye, which is generally more brilliant than 
a fast or good dye. When this happens to be the 
case, especially in very fine colours, as purples, 
greens, maroons, Xc. instead of spotting the 
cloths with soap in the solid state, other means 
must be used. A thin solution of soap should be 
made, and the brush dipped in, and then applied 


, to the dirty places; and in case it is a false green, 


after it has been treated the same as all light 


| colours, a pan should be filled half full of spring 


water, and the coat, &c. having been previously 
well rinsed in two waters at least, a teaspoonful 
or rather more of the best oil of vitriol should be 
poured into this vessel of spring water, and the 
coat put in and handled a minute or two, which 
will revive the colours, if a chemic green, and if 
not, it will not hurt any ‘ast green. 
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